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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—A By 


FORWARD LOOK’ 


At present there are over 500,000 youth of college 
age in the State of Illinois; of these, about 20 per 
cent are attending college. Statistics from our Bureau 
of Institutional Research indicate that only about 60 
per cent of high-school graduates on the honor roll 
(in the upper 10 per cent of the class) enter college. 
Other factors weigh heavily, especially the economic. 

Whatever the causes, the outcome is expensive; 
bright youth are lost sight of in a nation that is short 
of talent, while elaborate facilities and infinite staff 
patience are brought to bear upon reluctant learners. 
Certainly we should consider college for the lower 
level of students as additive to a full and fine pro- 
gram for the able minds. We could do far worse 
than to offer tuition-free education and a modest 
subsistence to all who graduate, let us say, in the 
upper 25 per cent of their class. 

The total commitment, in the years to come, can be 
estimated. In 1943 the National Resources Planning 
Board stated: “It is probably a reasonable working 
hypothesis to say that 40 per cent of our youth of 
junior-college age should be in college or a technical 
institute. This would involve an increase of 130 per 


1 Address at Installation Convocation, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago, May 15, 1947. 
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cent over the 1940 enrollment in the first two years 
beyond high school, which was approximately 870,- 
000.” 

The report points out that a 25-per-cent increase in 
student population beyond the second year of college 
seems to be demanded in the interests of society. It 
concludes that “it will be necessary for junior colleges 
and two-year technical institutes to increase their 
1940 regular enrollments of 150,000 by more than 60 
per cent in order to accommodate the students whose 
inclusion at this level has been recommended.” 

These figures of the Planning Board I regard as 
conservative. They are based on the assumption that 
80 per cent of our youth will graduate from high 
school and that 50 per cent of those who graduate 
will be interested in college or institute work. If we 
are to push toward a ceiling, I should say that even- 
tually 90 per cent of our youth population will finish 
high school and that 80 per cent of these high-school 
graduates will undertake some work at the junior- 
college or college level. 

Perhaps this prediction, which is optimistic or 
pessimistic depending upon one’s point of view, would 
be more acceptable if we had assurance that the 72 
per cent marked for work beyond the high-school level 
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were drawn from the upper quartiles of all-round abil- 
ity. This very modest selection would, in my judg- 
ment, insure success at the terminal one-year or two- 
year level for students of reasonable health and 
energy. 

There are small communities over the country that 
reach this degree of scholastic saturation. While these 
fine communities are selected with respect to the 
quality of adults who live in them, the selective factor 
does not carry over to the innate capacity of children. 
At birth, children in such communities, while differing 
widely one from another, are not measurably differ- 
ent, on the average, from children in rural areas, hill 
counties, or orphanages. The real difference is in the 
cultural environment and social expectation. <A child 
in a good home and a good neighborhood, attending 
a highly rated school, is subjected to cultural standards 
that bring out his potentialities, preparing his mind 
for growth and enrichment. The process begins with 
the first spoken word and is continued with ever- 
increasing power up through the school and college 
years. 

Of course, I am speaking now of our best homes 
and cities. More frequently the child’s life at home 
and at school is a depressing series of lost oppor- 
tunities. What the school builds up through good 
example and the arousal of curiosity, the home may 
tear down by frustration and neglect. Similarly, 
conscientious parents will be disappointed in the 
work of an indifferent school. The process is so cir- 
cular that sociologists are willing to judge the quality 
of a community in terms of the success of its children 
and youth. 

If I were to choose a single index to represent the 
status of an American community, I should take, year 
by year, the percentage of children entering the sev- 
enth grade or the junior high school who subsequently 
graduate from college. As junior colleges become 
more available and more closely related to the occu- 
pational needs of youth, I should modify this criterion 
as follows: the quality of a community is best mea- 
sured by the success of its young persons at the 
junior-college or college level. 

Comparative statistics alone cannot tell us how big 
the University of Illinois should be. Consider the 
variables: the population trend in the State; the 
growth of other colleges and universities; the distri- 
bution of wealth; occupational and professional 
trends; changes in social expectation; the ability of 
the State to support higher education; the question 
of war or peace. 

However, we may again look up at a ceiling. If 
the population remains stable, the saturation point 
for all colleges in Illinois is 525,000 students—the 
college-age population. 
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It is, therefore, not unreasonable to expect a quar- 
ter million students in Illinois colleges in the foresee. 
able future—about double the present number. If 
the University should take all the additional students, 
we should have a student body of 160,000! Viewed 
in this light the University’s position in urging the 
development of a chain of junior colleges over the 
State is somewhat clarified. Not even our Alumni 
Association, already harassed by a doubling of the 
size of the University, contemplates such growth with 
equanimity! There has been nothing like it except, 
of course, in secondary education. 

The consequences of such popularity, especially if 
it is centered in the liberal arts, are, on the whole, 
pleasant to contemplate. There need be no letdown 
of standards. By actual tests in standard subject 
matter, it has been shown that the graduates of high 
schools and preparatory schools are superior to their 
predecessors of a century ago. Teaching and textbooks 
have improved; in the better schools the curriculum 
has become alive. Children are seen and heard—and 
they are worth listening to. 

Moreover, the topmost achievements excel those of 
an earlier period. There are several thousand physi- 
cists in the world today who can work together as a 
single team at the highest level of theory and experi- 
ment. Many of them come from the humbler walks 
of life, as our fathers used to say, although the 
phrase is virtually meaningless in the United States. 
In other countries and other times few of them would 
have been discovered or encouraged. To have brought 
them up through all the academic rungs that lead 
finally to distinction is a feat reserved for the first 
half of this century. Doubtless the second half will 
be devoted to a desperate attempt to connect their 
discoveries to the general welfare. This we shall do, 
if we have time, by an equal or greater encourage- 


‘ment of talent in the social sciences and humanities. 


The chief talent required, and the scarcest, is the 
ability of men to think as precisely, and as regularly, 
about the social structure as they do about the world 
of the atom. 

I hope that alumni gradually will be formed into 
a new kind of university, providing a basis for adult 
education through contact with the parent university. 
Those who failed to finish for reasons that have since 
disappeared should be encouraged to go ahead under 
the auspices of the extension division. Everyone 
should count on refresher periods, on or off the cam- 
pus. Reading and the cultural activities of a com- 
munity would be helped by programs emanating from 
the University. 

The more immediate question is, how shall we ac- 
commodate all the qualified youth who want to enter 
the University? Are we confronted with a permanent 
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branching of the University? How shall we absorb 
the Galesburg Division? We may feel compelled, 
for example, to stay in Chicago, not at the Navy 
Pier, but on a campus with a growth potential up 
to 20,000 students. This is an open question that our 
experts on the staff are beginning to study. We shall 
need to give the right answer with respect to how 
many, where, what, for whom, and at what cost; we 
shall need closely reasoned argument supported by 
relevant materials. 

The answer, when it appears, will do much to deter- 
mine the course of higher education in Illinois for 
decades to come. 

Similarly, we may look elsewhere. Should South- 
ern Illinois Normal University be made a branch of 
the University? What are the functions of that 
University and of the state teachers colleges of 
Illinois in various fields, including teacher education? 
I believe that our College of Education should become 
increasingly graduate and professional, but there is 
a wide area of shared responsibility at the level of 
secondary education and in relation to special pro- 
grams. <A truly complete analysis of the present 
crisis in the recruitment of teachers would bring out 
the basic issues. I am hopeful that the University 
of Illinois will join with other institutions and agen- 
eles in such a study. 

With the coming of another depression we should 
regard the expense of a full educational opportunity 
as a small price to pay. Over a ten-year period in 
the last depression the Federal Government alone 
spent $9,000,000,000 for educational purposes—four 
times the annual cost of all public education prior 
to that time. We shall encounter greater expenses 
the next time, for we shall reach sooner a conviction 
that the nation cannot tolerate the spectacle of youth 
out of school and out of work. 

In the meantime, other nations, tardily learning the 
greatest single lesson the United States has taught, 
namely, the extraordinary power that resides in 
schools, may be expected to cling to their new faith. 
They will maintain, as a prime competitive factor, a 
system of education based on equalized opportunity. 


The bill for education will be paid cheerfully if the 
people and their leaders in public and private affairs 
truly understand its meaning. A nation that simply -pro- 
duces more objects, conveniences, and physical structures 
will become impoverished—a land of machine tenders, 
gadget operators, and caretakers. However, we can pro- 
duce as much along the lines of comfort as anybody in 
his wildest dreams would hope for. We can be super- 
saturated and still be pressed to find new ways to utilize 
manpower: technological improvement takes care of the 
matter.2 


Is there a better place for free enterprise than in 
2 Tertiary Education, Harvard University Press, 1944. 
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the realm of ideas? All untested truth is suspect. 
The best truth is not the earliest unless it is also the 
latest. 

A university is an old and great invention wherein 
ideas may be generated and tested under reasonably 
objective conditions. Education, while an ornament 
to any state, is essential to a democracy. It may be 
a means of establishing democratic principles in na- 
tions willing to try free enterprise as a cultural 
experiment. 

This point of view is found in the Report of the 
United States Education Mission to Japan :? 


We are not devoted to uniformity; as educators we are 
constantly alert to deviation, originality, and spontaneity. 
That is the spirit of democracy. We are not flattered by 
any superficial imitation of our own institutions. Be- 
lieving in progress and social evolution, we welcome cul- 
tural variety all over the world as a source of hope and 
refreshment. 

There is a lesson in this with respect to the function 
of the educator, whether teacher or administrator. The 
best capacities of teachers flourish only in an atmosphere 
of freedom. It is the business of the administrator te 
furnish this, not its opposite. The unmeasured resources 
of childhood will bear rich fruit only under the sunshine 
of liberalism. It is the business of the teacher to fur- 
nish this, not its opposite. We would preach to Japan 
only in terms of our painfully hammered-out practice: it 
is the responsibility of all in authority to find out how 
much can be allowed rather than how much can be for- 
bidden. 


The members of the Mission, in spite of a darth 
picture of the Japanese nation, were able to fine 
hope in terms of certain older traditions, such as a 
love of family, a high sensitivity to art forms, and a 
desire to earn the approval of the contemporary 
world. We found hope, too, in the energy and in- 
telligence of Japanese youth whose inoculation was 
incomplete and who would as soon turn toward democ- 
racy as toward imperialism and communism. A few 
years hence they will make choices in terms of their 
feeling of friendliness or unfriendliness. 

The chief bar to education in any country is the 
cost involved. For the American college student it 
involves some ever-present realities. The main ex- 
pense is the loss of earnings. 

Let us take a brief look at this item. The base 
rate of pay for a laborer in the Chicago steel district 
is one dollar an hour. This means $2,000 a year, or, 
with some overtime, $2,400 a year. <A college-age 
young man, foregoing eollege, can expect to earn an 
equal amount. Four years of work would mean 
nearly $10,000. That is the first and big cost of 
college; the only additional cost is the total sum for 
tuition. 


3U, 8. Department of State, 1946. 
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This makes it clear why all colleges, public and pri- 
vate, are kindly disposed toward scholarships and 
why work for pay on the campus survives as an 
American tradition. It illustrates also why veterans 
under the GI Bill need their subsistence allowances 
and are developing a strong case for more generous 
terms. 

There is, in short, no such thing as “free” higher 
education in this country; the concept always was a 
myth. The tax money that helps to provide teachers 
and facilities is, of course, a charge upon everybody. 
It is made available on the principle that public 
welfare is advanced through the education of all 
citizens able to succeed at advanced levels. This 
public stake in higher education may in future offer a 
stronger argument than the hope of personal gain. 
Who can be sure that, except in certain professional 
areas, a college graduate will earn more than a non- 
graduate of equal energy? In time of economic crisis, 
the old school tie may be less effective than the union 
card. Increasingly the decision to go to college must 
rest on the solid merits of the experience in learning, 
social return, and the personal arts. 

We have all heard of Mark Hopkins sitting on one 
end of a log with a student on the other end—the 
essence of an ideal student-professor relationship. 
Lately, faced with certain practical financial and 
housing problems, I have wondered about that pic- 
ture—a bit wistfully, it is true. 

Consider, for example, the student-instructor ratio; 
it is one to one! Where are the other 40 or 80 or 
120 students? They should not be peering around 
trees, for presumably they sit on other logs. Nowa- 
days it would take enormous woodland tracts to keep 
them out of mutual earshot. 

The scene is lovely and nostalgic, but it never 
existed in the world of organized education. The 
meaning of it, however, need not be lost; it is im- 
portant to remember its true significance. Something 
does happen between professor and student, and what 
happens is, for the students concerned, the all-in-all 
of the educative process. Students are not separated 
from teachers by the paraphernalia of books, black- 
boards, desks, apparatus, motion pictures, machines; 
it is through such homely devices that their respec- 
tive sense organs make a meaningful contact. But 
paraphernalia, as such, are devoid of the living quali- 
ties that Mark Hopkins possessed in abundance. 

For those who respond, perhaps with the first thrill 
of awareness, it matters little how many others are 
being simultaneously affected. On occasion, the whole 
process is enormously stepped up by the presence of 
others. A good professor transforms the environment 
for the few and for the many. To a generation of 
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grateful graduates, he may personify the whole col- 
lege. 

The question is, how shall we respect wide differ- 
ences in ability and special aptitude? 

There is a glorious tradition among us that any- 
body is as good as anybody else, if not better. It is 
true, too, and can be verified, as long as we do not 
ask in what respects. 

However, we discover that we do have something 
to be watchful about, and it is this: high talent must 
not be submerged in mass education. Science and 
society must join forces if talent is to be located in 
the first place, and if anything decent is then to be 
done about it. 

The bright, the average, and the rather dull can 
learn to live happily together, as indeed they must, 
or happiness would be lost to everyone. School or 
college can give to the one blue-sky opportunity and 
encouragement, reserving for another lesser plans ad- 
justed to lesser abilities. 

There is a practical limit, of course. Even though 
one might profit from the other, the college and the 
institution for the feeble-minded are generally in dif- 
ferent locations. What we need is separate path- 
ways, where speed, distance, and direction demand 
them, as in the pursuit of abstract knowledge, and 
common fields where heart and hand prevail over the 
head. 

Our schools and colleges have already tackled this 
problem of individual differences, and not unsuccess- 
fully, but there is a long road ahead. 

At Bloomington, Illinois, in the fall of 1938, not 
then expecting to direct a university program, but 
in the happy state of giving irresponsible advice to 
others, I made a few remarks: 

Out on the periphery of most colleges, but squarely 
in the center of modern life, we find such phenomena as 
child development, nursery education, the kindergarten, 
adult and parent education, public health, mental hygiene, 
social administration, speech correction, remedial reading, 
radio, and the fine arts. To these may be added recrea- 
tion in its professional aspects and new outlets in public 
administration. Moreover, old vocations are available to 
college graduates, as they were previously to high-school 
graduates. The man who fills your car with gas is a 
high-school graduate; the livery stable attendants of the 
previous generation almost never were. The farmer’s 
son knows a world closed to the farmer himself. Science, 
music, literature, economics, history, foreign language— 
he has dabbled in some, and become really proficient in a 
few. The modern woman, to be expert in the modern 
home, will need to know her way around in many of the 
fields represented in standard-college catalogues... Child 
development, nutrition, economics, psychology, fine arts, 
and the humanities—she will need them all. 


In all planning for the future of the University the 
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place of physical and biological science is secure; it 
is permanent. The place of the social sciences is 
equally important, but it will be hard to capture ter- 
ritory from the garrisons of tradition, opportunism, 
and prejudice. Their greatest mission will be to erect 
an enduring structure of world peace. Its design and 
completion will demand co-ordinated efforts surpass- 
ing all previous human achievement. 

Young people are ready for a new synthesis of the 


Bvents... 
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scientific, the social, and the liberal. Are the schools 
and colleges ready? Will the University of Illinois 
take the lead? Can we now, after the scourge of war, 
discover where the treasure lies? It is not in bullion 
or the keeping of books; it is not in far-away places. 
It is right here before our eyes. The wealth of State 
and Nation derives from the promise of youth. It is 
our privilege as friends of the University to nourish 
and develop this prime source of strength and hope. 





RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Tue American Council on Education several years 
ago undertook what is probably the most difficult of 
the inquiries for which it has assumed responsibility. 
In co-operation with the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and following a meeting at 
Princeton (N. J.) in 1944, the council has published 
the report by the Committee on Religion and Edu- 
eation on “The Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
cation, the Basie Principles.” 

That there has been an increase of popular interest 
in religion and demand for more attention to religion 
and the recognition of spiritual values in the public 
educational program, as stated by the committee, is 
true. There has, however, been no corresponding 
agreement as to what religion means or as to the kind 
of program that could be developed for use in public 
schools. Weekday schools and released times are 
panaceas which have on the whole contributed little 
to a solution of the problem. Many who feel strongly 
on the subject tend to think of sectarian religious in- 
struction when they advocate a place for religion in 
the schools. 

The committee has not ignored these difficulties nor 
the suggestion of some kind of interdenominational 
syllabus as a common core of religious belief, which 
it rejects on the ground that “the great religious 
bodies in America hold their respective faiths too 
seriously to admit of such a procedure on the part 
of the publie schools.” Dealing with the history of 
the problem the committee correctly points out that 
the secularization of the public schools was due to 
sectarian conflicts and not to opposition to religion 
as such. While the committee definitely recognizes 
the impossibility of sectarian religious instruction 
in the public schools, it does make out a strong case 
for including instruction about religion as a phase 
of community life wherever the present. curricular 
organization provides such opportunities—and there 
are many. To apply a distinction made by Jacques 
Maritain, the committee advocates instruction in 
knowledge about religion and its influence in the 
development of Western culture and would leave the 


imparting of knowledge into religion to the home and 
the churches and synagogues. The committee does not 
refer to nor is it apparently satisfied with the claim 
that many of the values derived from religion have 
already been incorporated in the school program. 

The report is an important one. The suggestions, 
if carried out, may serve to counteract the material- 
istic views current today. It may do more—it may 
contribute in a valuable and natural way to the de- 
velopment of tolerance, understanding, and mutual 
respect in intergroup relations. Still more important 
is the challenge to the home and churches and syna- 
gogues to assume the responsibility which is rightly 
theirs instead of seeking to pass it on to the public 
schools. For the schools to teach the place and con- 
tribution of religion in the development of Western 
culture and in community life today is one thing; sec- 
tarian religious instruction, since it is something that 
requires an appropriate atmosphere and teachers with 
the appropriate tracing and devotion to it, cannot be 
given in the public schools without introducing a divi- 
sive factor—detrimental as much to religion as to 
public education.—I. L. K. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN CLEVELAND 


WINFRED G. LEUTNER, president, Western Reserve 
University, has announced the reorganization, effec- 
tive in September, of Cleveland College, founded in 
1925 as a pioneer in adult education, into three major 
divisions: School of General Studies, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, under the central administration of the officers 
and faculty of the college. Each school will have a 
dean and faculty with Herbert C. Hunsaker continu- 
ing as director in the Downtown Center. The re- 
organization is designed to facilitate the handling of 
the 12,132 students at Cleveland College and to en- 
large adult education in Greater Cleveland. Degrees 
as recommended by the faculty of the college will be 
awarded by the university. 

The School of General Studies will offer both credit 
and noncredit courses and will also aim to devise a 
way for the formal recognition of superior achieve- 
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ment on the part of gifted adult students who may 
lack some of the formal requirements for the tradi- 
tional degree. : 

The School of Business Administration will con- 
tinue working affiliations with business and profes- 
sional organizations which have already been devel- 
oped with the American Institute of Banking, the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit, the American College of 
Life Underwriters, the Advertising Club, the Real 
Estate Board, and the National Association of Cost 
Accountants in the city. The department of market- 
ing is carrying on an on-the-job training program 
with large and small retail institutions. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION SUMMER 
SCHOOL IN GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


THE- World Federation of United Nations Asso- 
ciations has announced that a short-term summer 
school, devoted exclusively to a study of the United 
Nations and its various organs, will be held in Geneva 
(Switzerland), August 3-12. The school, sponsored 
by the federation, is designed for writers, teachers, 
and students, but will be general enough to appeal 
to all who are interested in examining more closely 
the actual working of UN. 

Among the outstanding delegates and officials who 
have been invited to lecture are: Julian Huxley, 
director of UNESCO; Jan Masaryk, Foreign Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia and president of the federa- 
tion; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Victor Hoo, assistant 
secretary general in charge of Trusteeship, UN; and 
Henri Laugier, assistant secretary general in charge 
of the Department of Social Affairs, UN. 

The American Association for the United Nations, 
affiliate of the World Federation, with offices at 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21, is acting as Amer- 
ican agent for the summer school, and inquiries may 
be addressed to its offices. 


COLLEGIATE COUNCIL FOR UN 
RESOLUTIONS 


SEVENTY-FIVE college students attended a meeting 
in New York in June, under the aegis of the Col- 
legiate Council for the United Nations, the college 
arm of the American Association for the United 
Nations. In this, the Second Annual Institute on 
the United Nations, the students observed UN ac- 
tivities, held special meetings which were addressed 
by UN officials, and expanded their organization 
under the council to include state as well as regional 
offices. The council adoptéd the following seven 
resolutions on June 21 which have been sent to Am- 
bassador Warren Austin, Chief United States Dele- 
gate to UN and to Secretary-General Trygve Lie: 
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a. We reaffirm the resolutions adopted by the Inter. 
collegiate Institute of 1946. 

b. Since the building of a solid economic foundation 
for a just and enduring peace is advocated by the United 
Nations, the Collegiate Council for the UN gives its 
support to Trade Agreements Programs and the Geneva 
Conference on international trade and to all other move. 
ments calculated to eliminate barriers to the free flow 
of commerce between nations and to the rehabilitation 
of devastated nations by the United States support of 
the UN and its financial and economic agencies. 

ce. Since the Charter of the United Nations stresses 
education and the exchange of information and since 
implementation and participation by any of the member 
nations is weleome, we advocate the provision by Con- 
gress of sufficient funds for implementing and main- 
taining a program of education about the United States 
to further understanding between nations. 

d. The Collegiate Council for the UN supports the 
principles for the international control of atomic energy 
embodied in the Baruch Plan. 

e. We advocate the establishment of a curriculum in 
all schools providing for the study of the UN and inter- 
national relations. 

f. Because displaced persons are a serious problem of 
the peace and because the community of nations has a 
responsibility to these people, we support the principles 
of adjustment of immigration regulations in this and 
other nations in order to provide homes for these people. 

g. We urge that the United States examine its uni- 
lateral actions in the light of United States commitments 
to the collective principles of the UN Charter with the 
view to elimination and prevention of possible conflicts 
with these principles. This recommendation applies 
equally to all other member nations. 


EXPENDITURES ON VETERANS 
EDUCATION 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION has reported that by 
May 1 the cumulative expenditures for education 
and training. under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (Public Law 346, the GI Bill) and the Voea- 
tional Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16) for dis- 
abled veterans amounted to $2,283,000,000. Expendi- 
tures during the first 10 months of the 1947 fiscal 
year increased 350 per cent over cumulative prior 
costs. The costs for education and training under 
Public Law 346 were $2,029,000,000; for the train- 
ing and rehabilitation program under Public Law 
16 the costs were $253,156,000. The expenditures 
include costs for counseling, supplies, equipment, 
tuition, subsistence allowances, and increased pay- 
ments over pensions due to vocational training for 
disabled veterans. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 38TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue American Home Economies Association held 
its 38th annual meeting in St. Louis, June 23-26. The 
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extensive interests represented by this organization 
are indicated by the large number of committees, 
divisions, and departments which held either separate 
or joint meetings. The divisions include: art, family 
economics and home management, family relations 
and child development, food and nutrition, housing, 
and textiles and clothing. The following interests 
were represented in the departments: colleges and 
universities, elementary and secondary schools, ex- 
tension service, farmers’ home administration, home 
economics in business, home economics in institutional 
administration, homemaking research, social welfare 
and public health, and college clubs. The major 
address of the meeting was delivered on June 23 by 
Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis), on “The Effect of the New Scien- 
tifie Age on Family Life.” 


NORTH COLLEGE HILL (OHIO) SCHOOL 
SYSTEM BLACK-LISTED 


THE executive committees of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Ohio Education Association 
have recommended the “black-listing” of a school 
district. This action is unprecedented in the field 
of public education in this country; in the field of 
higher education such action has, of course, been 
frequently taken by the American Association of 
University Professors, while in England professional 
organizations of elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers have for a long time urged teachers to con- 
sult officials of such organizations before accepting 
appointments in schools where conditions have been 
found to be unsatisfactory. 


Notes and News 
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The present action has been taken by the two asso- 
ciations after an investigation of the school crisis in 
North College Hill (Ohio) by the NEA National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, of which Alonzo F. Myers is chairman. 
The crisis which goes back to 1940 has been pre- 
cipitated by the refusal of the majority of the local 
board of education of five members to re-employ 
William A. Cook as superintendent of schools. The 
situation is highly complicated by sectarian issues 
and conflict of views between the majority of the 
board on the one side and the public and the teachers 
on the other. The public manifested its opposition 
by withdrawing large numbers of the pupils from 
the elementary and high schools who went on strike 
but attended private schools organized by the public. 
Twenty-eight members of the local teachers associa- 
tion presented their resignations to take effect at the 
end of the school year, 1946-47. 

In a joint statement the NEA and the OEA declare 
that the attitudes and actions of the three majority 
members of the local board of education have made 
the school system one in which no professional teacher 
can carry on his work efficiently and happily. Worthy 
members of the teaching profession are called upon 
to refuse appointments in the school system as long 
as it is dominated by the present board and until it 
is clearly evident that it is under the administration 
of a board that observes its primary responsibility 
for the public schools of the community. School ad- 
ministrators are urged to give preference to appli- 
cations for positions to the teachers from North 
College Hill who have set such a fine example of 
high professional conduct. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
July 21: sustaining, 5; active, 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Frep Dow Face, Jr., dean of faculties, Northwest- 
ern University, whose dppointment as director of the 
university’s Institute of Aeronautics, was reported in 
Schoo, aNp Sociery, January 19, 1946, has been 
named president, University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles), and will assume his new duties, Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. Fagg succeeds Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid, whose election as chancellor of the university to 
serve for life was reported in these columns, April 27, 
1946, 


Harotp Water STOKE, whose appointment as 
president, University of New Hampshire, was 











reported in ScHoon anp Society, August 19, 1944, has 
been elected president, Louisiana State University, to 
succeed the late W. B. Hatcher, whose death was re- 
ported in these columns, April 12. 


THE REVEREND LOWELL SKINNER ENsor, pastor of 
the Westminster (Md.) Methodist Church, has been 
elected president, Western Maryland College (West- 
minster), to succeed the Reverend Fred Garrigus Hol- 
loway whose appointment as dean, Drew Theological 
Seminary (Madison, N. J.), was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, April 26. 


Joun Decatur MESSICK, dean of instruction, New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Upper Montelair), has 
been appointed president, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege (Greenville, N. C.), to sueceed Dennis H. Cooke 
whose appointment as director of teacher training, 
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Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
(Greensboro), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 14. Dr. Messick will assume his new duties, 
September 1. 


JAMES P. CorNetTE, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), has been 
named president, West Texas State Teachers College 
(Canyon), to sueceed J. A. Hill who will retire, August 
31, 1948. 


A. Hous Epens, whose appointment as dean of 
administration, Emory University (Ga.), was reported 
in ScHooL anp Socrery, May 18, 1946, has resigned 
to accept the post of vice-chancellor of the University 
of Georgia. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH T. O’BRIEN, S.J., assistant 
professor of philosophy and religion, Fordham Col- 
lege, has been named regent, School of Social Service, 
Fordham University, to succeed the Reverend Ray- 
mond W. Schouten, S.J., whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Canisius College (Buffalo), was reported in 
ScHoou anp Society, July 19. 


Howarp M. LeSourp, whose appointment to the 
deanship of radio and visual education, Boston Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 2, 
1945, has been named dean of the university’s new 
School of Public Relations which will open in Sep- 
tember. The school, said to be “the first . . . in any 
American university,” will offer a co-ordinated cur- 
riculum in journalism, radio instruction, speech, and 
motion pictures, and will also include one course, ad- 
vertising, in the College of Business Administration. 
Samuel B. Gould, head of the department of speech 
art, Brookline (Mass.) High School, will be director 
of the division of radio and speech education, with the 
rank of professor. 


Epwarp K. GraHaM, secretary, Cornell University, 
will assume his new post as dean of the faculties, 
Washington University (Saint Louis), September 1. 


LAWRENCE E. VAN Kirk AND W1LLIAM F’. Swanson 
have been appointed dean and associate dean, respec- 
tively, School of Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Van Kirk is a practicing dentist in Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Swanson is professor of histology and bacteriol- 
ogy at the school. 


JAMES W. TURNER, formerly dean, Culver-Stockton 
College (Canton, Mo.), has succeeded D. F. Showalter 
as dean, Arkansas State College. R. C. Cassell, 
former chairman of the department of agriculture, 
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Southern Illinois Normal University (Carbondale), 
has been appointed head of the department of agri- 
culture; and Clarence P. Denman, director of the 
Training School, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College (Bowling Green), has been named supervisor 
of the Training School. 


Rosert J. HANNELLY, for 20 years head of the de- 
partment of mathematics, Phoenix (Ariz.) Junior 
College, has been appointed to the deanship. 


MarGaret LEAL, assistant dean, New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, has been named 
acting dean, effective October 1, to serve until a sue- 
cessor to Walter W. Pettit, retired, can be selected. 


GeEorGE EK. VANDER BEKE, former head of the depart- 
ment of education, Marquette University (Milwaukee 
3), on leave of absence to serve as campus director of 
veterans’ affairs, has been appointed registrar and 
director of admissions to succeed Mary L. Melzer who 
will retire in the fall after 30 years of service, but who 
will remain on the staff in an advisory capacity; John 
P. Treacy, acting head of the department of education, 
has succeeded Dr. Vander Beke; and Urban H. Fleege, 
S.M., whose appointment as dean, New Mexico High- 
lands University (Las Vegas), was reported in ScHOon 
AND Society, October 12, 1946, will assume his new 
duties as co-ordinator of veterans’ affairs and profes- 
sor of education, September 1. 


Marcaret D. Gorpy, director of placement, Wilson 
College (Chambersburg, Pa.), will succeed Margaret 
Vanderzee, resigned, as registrar and chairman of 
admissions, August 1. 


I. Kerru Tyuer, director of radio education, the 
Ohio State University, has been named co-ordinator of 
all radio instruction in the schools of Journalism and 
Business Organization and in the departments of 
speech, education, and music. Dr. Tyler will be as- 
sisted by an advisory committee representing the 
major areas offering radio training. 


JOANNA MorsINGER, assistant to Fredrick L. Berg- 
mann, director of publicity, DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.), is serving as acting director until 
September 1, when a new director will be appointed. 
Dr. Bergmann, who has been earrying a full teaching 
schedule in the department of English in addition to 
the duties of the directorship since July 1, 1944, has 
asked to be permitted to devote all his time to teaching. 


Tue following appointments at San Francisco State 
College were reported, July 1: Eason Monroe, form- 
erly director, the division of language arts, the Pent- 
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sylvania State College, director, the division of lan- 
guage arts, in September; Waldemar Johansen, of 
Stanford University, professor of art; Lavone Hanna, 
formerly director of instruction in the public schools 
of Long Beach (Calif.), associate professor of educa- 
tion directing the work in the teaching of the social 
studies; Charles Cranford assistant professor of ree- 
reation; and Louis Wasserman, assistant professor of 
philosophy. 

Dovctas F. Miner, assistant director, College of 
Engineering and Science, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh 13), has succeeded Beryl E. 
Warden as director of the division of student person- 
nel and welfare. Dr. Warden has resigned to accept 
a post with the National Supply Company, Pittsburgh. 
John Knox Shear, instructor in architecture, has been 
named associate professor and assistant head of the 
department, effective September 1. Maria Malpi, a 
European opera soprano, will assume her new duties 
as assistant professor of voice in the fall. 


As a step in the development of the School of 
Public and International Affairs, Princeton Univer- 
sity, a program of graduate study in public affairs, 
with Donald H. Wallace, former government econo- 
mist, as director, has been added. Other new ap- 
pointees to the staff of the university include: associ- 
ate professor, Antony E. Raubitschek (classics) ; 
assistant professors, Heath Licklider (architecture), 
Ansley J. Coale (economics), Elliott Forbes (music), 
and Ralph D. Norman (psychology) ; visiting lecturers, 
John H. Dillon, director, Textile Research Institute 
(chemistry), and Silvan S. Tomkins, of Harvard Uni- 
versity (psychology) ; and visiting assistant professor, 
Frank R. Archibald, an industrialist of Providence 
(engineering). Benjamin Franklin Howell (geology 
and paleontology) has been promoted to a professor- 
ship; Robert H. Dicke (physics), to an associate pro- 
fessorship; and George Loehr (modern languages), 
J. Merrill Knapp (music), and George D. W. Berry 
and James W. Smith (philosophy), to assistant pro- 
fessorships. The following were retired, June 30, 
after varying periods of service: Henry Norris Russell, 
astronomer (1905); Donald Pritchard Smith, chemist 
(1909); Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, historian 
(1909) ; Herbert Sidney Langfeld, Stuart professor 
of psychology (1924); and Harley Leist Lutz, pro- 
fessor of public finance (1928). 


CLARENCE H. Faust, dean, Graduate Library School, 
the University of Chicago, will succeed Nathan van 
Patten as director of the libraries, Stanford Univer- 
sity, September 1. The appointment of Dr. van 
Patten as professor of bibliography was reported in 
Scuoot anp Society, July 12. 
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EpwIin R. WHITEHEAD, half-time research professor 
of electrical engineering, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology (Chicago 16), has been appointed director of 
the department to succeed Louis T. Rader who has 
joined the staff of the General Electric Company. 
Harold V. Hawkins, chief electronics engineer, Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, has been named pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, and Geoffrey Broughton, 
at present in the paper-service department of East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester (N. Y.), has been 
appointed professor of chemical engineering, both to 
assume their duties, September 1. Edward W. Glancy, 
coach of basketball and baseball, St. Raphael Academy 
(Pawtucket, R. I.), has been appointed to a similar 
post for the coming year. 


Date B. Harris has been appointed acting director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota, to serve during the sabbatical leave of absence 
granted to John EK. Anderson. 


Louis SILver assumed duties as assistant director of 
public relations, University of Mississippi, June 23. 
New appointments for the academic year include: 
Armon J. Lawrence, head of the department of busi- 
ness education and secretarial science, University of 
Kentucky, professor of secretarial science; George R. 
Trott, associate professor of mathematics; and assis- 
tant professors, William Eickhorst (modern lan- 
guage), whose appointment as professor of languages 
and literature, Tarkio (Mo.) College, was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, September 15, 1945; George H. 
Bick (biology), malarial control officer (1942-45), 
Navy; Sanford W. Higginbotham (history), during 
the war ground officer, Marine Aviation Corps; the 
Reverend Lauchlin D. MacDonald (philosophy), a 
minister of the Congregational Church; and Dean R. 
Parker (biology), formerly of the staff of Texas 
Technological College (Lubbock). 


THomas O. MARSHALL, JR., chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, the American University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), has succeeded A. Monroe Stowe as 
head of the department of education, University of 
New Hampshire. Dr. Stowe relinquished his admin- 
istrative duties, July 1, but is continuing on the staff 
as professor of education. Frederick Allen Scott, 
professor of physics, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), will succeed Horace L. Howes as chairman of 
the department of physics next fall. Dr. Howes re- 
tired from the chairmanship in June, but will remain 
on the staff as professor of physics. C. Floyd Jack- 


son, professor of zoology, has retired as chairman of 
the department of biology and director of the Biologi- 
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eal Institute, but will continue his teaching, with 
emphasis on animal ecology. 


Rocer G. Barker, whose appointment to the G. 
Stanley Hall Chair of psychology, Clark University 
(Worcester, Mass.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, March 9, 1946, will sueceed Raymond H. 
Wheeler as professor of psychology and chairman of 
the department, University of Kansas, in September. 
Dr. Wheeler resigned in June after having been on 
sick leave during the spring semester. 


Morgan Upton, an industrial psychologist, Murray 
Corporation, Detroit, has succeeded Carroll C. Pratt 
as professor of psychology and chairman of the de- 
partment, Rutgers University. Dr. Pratt, whose leave 
of absence to accept the chairmanship of the de- 
partment of philosophy, psychology, and sociology, 
University of Ankara, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 5, 1945, has decided to remain in 
Turkey. 


Fe.tix P. WEeEtcuH, associate professor of mathe- 
matics, Mississippi State College, has been named 
Society of the Cincinnati professor of mathematics 
and head of the department, Washington and Lee 
University (Lexington, Va.). 


Curt STERN, professor of experimental zoology and 
head of the department of zoology, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.), will assume a similar post at the 
University of California (Berkeley) early in Sep- 
tember. 


THE following appointments in the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, have been announced: 
Walter A. Anderson, whose appointment as superin- 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis, was reported in 
ScHoo, anp Society, October 27, 1945, has been 
named professor of education and chairman of the 
department of administration and supervision; Theo- 
dore Brameld, professor of educational philosophy, 
University of Minnesota, professor of philosophy of 
education; Theodore D. Rice, professor of education, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College (Still- 
water), professor of secondary education; Jack Me- 
Laurin Watson, professor of music, Winthrop Col- 
lege (Rock Hill, 8. C.), associate professor of musie 
education; Walter Kob, professor of music, the Ohio 
State University, assistant professor of musie educa- 
tion; Henrietta Landau, consultant public-health 
nurse, U. §. Public Health Service, assistant professor 
of nursing education; Beatrice J. Hurley, a teacher 
in the public schools of Bronxville (N. Y.), assistant 
professor of early childhood and elementary educa- 
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tion; and Clara Frances Dodson, formerly of the staff 
of Rhode Island State College, assistant professor of 
home economies. 


Water FENNO DEARBORN, who was retired in June 
after 35 years as professor of education and director 
of the Psychoedueational Clinic, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, will assume his new 
post as head of the department of education and psy- 
chology, Lesley College (Cambridge, Mass.), in the 
fall. He will also establish a psychoeducational clinie 
for use by schools and colleges and by laymen whose 
children have reading and psychological disabilities, 


AurreD McCuune Les, chairman of the department 
of sociology, Wayne University (Detroit), has an- 
nounced the following appointments to his staff: Carl 
F. Butts, of Western Reserve University, assistant 
professor, and Harold L. Sheppard, of the University 
of Wisconsin, instructor, beginning in September; 
Joseph W. Eaton began his service as instructor early 
in June. Stephen W. Mamchur, assistant professor 
of sociology, will serve as acting chairman of the de- 
partment this summer during part of the leave of 
absence (1947-48) granted to Dr. Lee to complete a 
sociological-research project under a grant from the 
Marshall Field Foundation. 


V. T. THAyeEr, educational director, Ethical Culture 
Schools (New York 23), whose intention to retire not 
later than July 1, 1948, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, April 5, is giving a course during the summer 
in the department of the philosophy of education, the 
Ohio State University. Horace L. Friess, professor of 
philosophy, Columbia University, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to select a successor to Dr. 
Thayer in the directorship. 


Tue following persons have been given grants-in- 
aid by the Department of State to serve as lecturers 
in the University of Havana during the summer: 
Chesley Martin Hutchings, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages, University of Cincinnati; Jay 
Leaumas Curtis, of Madison College (Harrisonburg, 
Va.); and Paul §. Lietz, director, Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Loyola University (Chicago). 


Enna L. Furness, head of the department of modern 
languages, Casper (Wyo.) Junior College, is serving 
as a visiting member of the staff of Central Michigan 
College of Education (Mount Pleasant) during the 
summer session. 


HarotD Saxe TurTtiez, of the department of educa- 
tion, City College (New York), is teaching during the 
summer session at the Portland Center of the Oregon 
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State System of Higher Education. In September Dr. 
Tuttle will become affiliated with Lewis and Clark 
College (Portland 7, Ore.). 


A. S. CLayton, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and education, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College (Macomb), was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, September 1, 1945, has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship in the School 
of Education, Indiana University, to give courses in 
the philosophy of education. 










Francis G. CorNELL, chief, research and statistical 
service, U. S. Office of Education, whose appointment 
as a member of the office staff was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, November 30, 1940, has been named edu- 
eational expert for the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


LyMAN BrecHEeR StTows, author and lecturer, has 
been appointed chairman, Board of Directors, National 
Self Government Committee, New York 5, to succeed 
the late Richard Welling, whose death was reported 
in ScHooL anD Society, March 29. 










Donat SHEEHAN, professor of anatomy, College 
of Medicine, New York University, has been appointed 
general director of the Commonwealth Fund, to suc- 
ceed Barry C. Smith who will retire, September 1, 
after more than 26 years of service. 










At the recent annual business meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association for Adult Education the following 
officers were elected: Harvey Nathaniel Davis, presi- 
dent, Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, 
N. J.), president; Isabel Andreu de Aguilar, Puerto 
Rico Association for Adult Education; Kirtley F. 
Mather, professor of geology and chairman of visual 
education, Harvard University; and John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, vice-presi- 
dents; Miriam D. Tompkins, assistant professor of 
library service, Columbia University, secretary (re- 
elected); and James Creese, president, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology (Philadelphia), treasurer (re- 
elected). New members appointed to the executive 
board were: Ralph A. Beals, director, New York 
Public Library; William M. Cooper, director of ex- 
tension, Hampton Institute (Va.) ; Ralph McCallister, 
director, Adult Education Council of Chicago; and 
Mildred J. Wiese, president, California Association 
for Adult Education. 


At the annual meeting of the College Publishers 
Group, June 26, the following officers were elected for 
1947-48: Henry B. McCurdy, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, chairman, and William C. Cobb, Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, vice-chairman. Those elected to the 
Executive Committee were: Mr. McCurdy; Mr. Cobb; 
William M. Oman, Oxford University Press; Harry P. 
Graves, McGraw-Hill Book Company; and T. J. B. 
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Walsh, Charles Seribner’s Sons. The group consists 
of 32 firms, major publishers of college textbooks in 
the United States. 


Lesuig Pinckney HI, president, Cheyney (Pa.) 
Training School for Teachers, was elected president, 
Eastern States Association of Professional Schools, 
at the annual spring conference held in New York 
City. 

Heroup C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City (Mo.), has succeeded William H. Johnson in the 
superintendency, Chicago. 


Hersert C. CiisH, superintendent of schools, New 
Rochelle (N. Y.), sueceeded Curtis E. Warren in the 
superintendency, San Francisco, July 1. 


Rosert Linpsay Fritz, Sr., head of the department 
of mathematics, Lenoir-Rhyne College (Hickory, 
N. C.), has tendered his resignation after more than 
a half century of service. 


Ann Haven MorGan, HELEN GRIFFITH, AND JULIA 
M. Suipman have been retired by Mount Holyoke 
College (South Hadley, Mass.). Dr. Morgan, pro- 
fessor of zoology, has been named professor emeritus 
after 41 years of service; Miss Griffith, professor of 
English language and literature, professor emeritus, 
after 35 years of service; and Dr. Shipman, associate 
professor of geography and geology, holds associate 
professor emeritus status after 17 years of service. 


THE ReveREND JEssE Marvin OrMonpD, professor 
of practical theology, Divinity School, Duke Univer- 
sity (Durham, N. C.), has retired from active teach- 
ing because of ill health. 


Kennetu W. Evert, associate professor of art, 
Salem College (Winston-Salem, N. C.), has resigned 
to become director of a foundation for young artists 
in Hot Springs (Va.). Noble R. McEwen, head of 
the department of education and psychology, also 
left at the end of the school year to assume the post 
of clinical psychologist at the Children’s Service 
Center, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.). 


BraprorD T. ScHANTZ, whose promotion to an as- 
sistant professorship of English, Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.) was reported in ScHOoL AND 
Society, July 20, 1946, has resigned in preparation 
for re-entering the regular Army with the temporary 
rank of colonel. 


Eart Enesrirson, whose election to the superin- 
tendency of schools, Freeborn County (Minn.),. was 
reported in ScHooL anv Society, August 18, 1945, 
will resign, August 1, and will assume the post of 
principal of the public schools in Hollandale (Minn.). 


Lee J. McEwan, whose election to the superin- 
tendency of schools, Binghamton (N. Y.), was re- 
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ported in ScHoon anv Society, August 9, 1941, will 
resign, September 1. 


Recent Deaths 


Sister RutH Devin, former president (1928-34), 
Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.), died, July 13, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. Since her retirement 
from the presidency, Sister Ruth had held the general 
secretaryship of the Congregation of Dominican 
Sisters. 


GrorGe McLean Harper, Woodrow Wilson profes- 
sor emeritus of literature, Princeton University, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, July 14, at the age of 
eighty-three years. Dr. Harper had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in Romance languages (1889-91), 
assistant professor (1891-94), professor (1894-1901), 
professor of English (1901-26), and Woodrow Wilson 
professor of literature (1926-32). 


WILLIAM CHURCHILL GeErrRISH, former professor of 
history (1922-38), Marietta (Ohio) College, died, 
July 17, at the age of sixty-nine years. 


THE Most REVEREND WALTER JAMES FITZGERALD, 
8.J., Bishop of Alaska, died, July 17, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Bishop Fitzgerald had served as 
professor of ancient classics (1906-09) and president 
(1929-30), Seattle (Wash.) College; professor of 
English and history (1912-15, 1919-20) and president 
(1920-27), Gonzaga University (Spokane, Wash.) ; 
rector (1927-29), Jesuit Seminary (Port Townsend, 
Wash.) ; vice-provincial (1930-31), Rocky Mountain 
region, Society of Jesus; provincial (1932-38), Ore- 
gon; and Bishop of Timbrias and coadiutor vicar 
apostolic, Alaska (since 1939). 


_Shorter Papers. 
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CLARENCE Moores WEED, former president, State 
Teachers College (Lowell, Mass.), died, July 18, at 
the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Weed had served 
as assistant state entomologist in Illinois (1885-87) ; 
entomologist (1888-90), Experiment Station, the Ohio 
State University; professor of zoology and entomology 
(1891-1904), University of New Hampshire; and at 
the Massachusetts State Normal School (later State 
Teachers College), as instructor in nature study (1904- 
21), principal (1921-32), and president (1932-35). 


Victor Atvin Ketcuam, professor of speech, the 
Ohio State University, died, July 20, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Mr. Ketcham had served as in- 
structor in English (1910-12), University of Maine; 
instructor in English (1912-13), University of Illinois; 
and assistant professor of English (1913-17), pro- 
fessor of English (1917-36), and professor of speech 
(since 1936), the Ohio State University. 


Coming Events 

A Cana InstituTs for the discussion of adult prob- 
lems, chiefly adjustments in the marriage relationship 
and child welfare, will be held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (Washington, D. C.), August 
11-13. Conferences are scheduled for three periods 
on each of the days of the institute. Applications for 
registration may be obtained by writing to the registrar 
of the university. 


THE National Association for Nursery Education 
will hold its biennial conference in San Francisco, 
August 27-29. Headquarters will be at the Frederic 
Burk School, San Francisco State College. Further 
details may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Helen 
Marchand at the college. 


e e 





“THE FAULT IS NOT IN OUR STARS” 

A TIME-SEASONED quip among teachers is that in 
entering their “calling” they take the vow of poverty. 
Like missionaries they serve for love. For the sake 
of working with children and with ideas they resign 
themselves to a life of gnawing fears and nagging 
wants: fear of not being able to meet their bills; want 
of proper medical attention for their families; fear 
of not being able to send their children to college; 
and want of the marginal things that, for their pro- 
fession, are more necessities than luxuries, such as 
good furniture, attractive clothes, good books, music, 
and vacation travel. 

Soon after they began to teach they saw their col- 
lege classmates, doctors and lawyers, engineers, archi- 
tects, and dentists, joining the country club, taking 


mid-winter trips to Florida, and moving into the big 
houses of the town. In these former classmates, whose 
abilities were no better than theirs, they saw all the 
evidences of financial security. With something of a 
heartache they noted statistics to the effect that in 
1941, a fairly typical year, when teachers’ salaries for 
the whole country averaged $1,470, lawyers employed 
on a salary basis averaged $4,683, doctors on a salary 
basis earned on an average $5,495, and professional 
workers in the employ of the Federal Government 
were paid an average of $4,150. 

They looked long and steadily and they began to 
doubt that society had set a proper financial value 
on the teacher. Why their educated services should 
be given no higher reward than those of good janitors 
or poor plumbers:they could not understand. They 
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wrapped their thin coats about them and told their 
children not to be teachers unless they, too, were will- 
ing to be poor all their lives. In the schoolrooms they 
continued to give everything they had of wisdom and 
strength and patience, but in the community they 
moved like ill-dressed guests at a ball and after a 
while withdrew into the meagre solace of their fellows 
in poverty. 

They did not do much about it. For one thing they 
had been taught that it is beneath the dignity of teach- 
ers to ask for what their service merits. Their pro- 
fessors had talked about ethics and leadership and the 
sin of submerging individuality in concerted group 
action in a community. They were taught in college 
and in their teacher associations that they were pro- 
fessional people and had nothing in common with the 
sort of workers who found strength in union. They 
must get more training, more degrees, and then Provi- 
dence or the state teachers association would get them 
higher salaries. ‘They took summer jobs wherever they 
could find them, so that they could afford a few weeks 
of summer school. 

The war came. Out of teaching and into war jobs 
of all sorts they flocked. They did not moralize much 
about it. Though they liked teaching, they could not 
afford to stay by it. Thousands of others went into 
military service and did not return to their dignified 
profession with its undignified wages. They had 
learned of other ways, and with the GI benefits they 
started training for more generous livelihoods. 

“Now everyone is alarmed because of the plight of 
the teacher, and salaries are jumping. Famous radio 
commentators end their broadcasts with pleas for 
higher pay for teachers that schools and democracy 
may be saved. The great slick-paper journals are 
campaigning for teachers. It is almost a national 
hysteria. The nation, one would believe, is flowing 
into a huge wave of generosity toward teachers. The 
national conscience has been touched. Or has it? If 
there were enough teachers, would the tearful cry of 
the commentators be heard in the land? If there were 
teachers to spare at $1,400, would the powerful peri- 
odicals plead for the neglected pilots of youth and the 
foundation of our,democracy? Is it a tidal wave of 
altruism or is it a cloudbank of impending disaster 
that is sweeping across the land? 

I do not wish to worry the bone. Whatever the 
cause of the crusade, teachers will benefit temporarily. 
But the festering cause will remain. Causes are things 
we dread to look at. Blithely we will say, “There, 
teachers’ salaries are up (maybe to $2,000 a year). 
Our worth is appreciated, and we have kept our dig- 
nity.” Then we will sit back and wait for storms to 
gather and lightning to strike again. We will be 
smug. We will wrap ourselves in our dreams again 
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and watch the too-too-practical world walk away from 
us once more. 

Am I unjust in saying what Cassius said? “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.” And by we I mean college 
deans and professors as well as teachers. We have all 
been guilty of hitching our wagons to clouds rather 
than to stars. Because we have always received low 
salaries we have never thought or talked solidly and 
consistently of what our salaries should be. When we 
should have been proud and determined, we have been 
apologetic. In our professional courses we have 
studied everything at great length except what teach- 
ers should be paid in the richest of democracies. We 
have mulled over ways and means of transforming 
children and communities and have neglected studying 
ways and means of persuading the public that teachers 
are as devoted and well-trained and necessary as doc- 
tors and lawyers and architects. 

“What would you have us do?” most teachers will 
ask, and justifiably. Teachers have been and will con- 
tinue to be among the most earnest of all our useful 
citizens. It is only that in taking care of their own 
welfare they have done too little for too long. Polly- 
annalike, they have always believed that the busy 
public would stop long enough to look sympathetically 
at them and raise their salaries. But the public did 
not stop. It smiled at them indulgently, the long-for- 
bearing teachers, the patient beasts of burden, and 
went on its way working for a “bigger and better” 
community. 

Recently we were shocked when the teachers of a 
large city went on strike for decent wages. We were 
shocked because we have always been taught that there 
could be no more unforgivable crime than for teachers 
to strike against the people. Yet the shock was not 
as deep as might have been predicted, and it was fol-. 
lowed by a secondary tremor. People of the city sup- 
ported the strikers. All over the country teachers ex- 
claimed and predicted. The strike was soon over. 
The teachers won handsome pay raises and the crime 
of striking miraculously paled to less than a mis- 
demeanor. Portents were flocking in the troubled 
skies. The crisis was here. 

But the crisis will pass. That must not be forgotten. 
What the crisis gives us we must keep and build upon. 
Surely we must realize that, if we consent to consider 
ourselves a commodity in the market, we must look 
upon present teacher-salary trends as inflationary and 
expect to be back soon to lower levels. : 

The alternative is to assume more direction of our 
economic destiny. All over the country we must do 
what a few teachers have done. The things that have 
been done sporadically we must now do consistently. 
What has been done here and there we must do every- 
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where. What has been done timidly and apologeti- 
cally, we must prepare to do confidently and proudly. 
These are the steps which we must follow: 


1. We must educate the public about the schools and 
the nature and need of well-trained teachers. 

2. Not as individuals only but as active groups we 
must believe in what we teach about our high destiny as 
teachers. 

3. With full realization that no profession can com- 
mand high respect if its preparation demands are low, we 
must set and maintain high minimum standards of prepa- 
ration and certification. 

4. We must appraise more daringly and. accurately the 
relative financial value of our work and recommend on a 
nation-wide basis the range of pay we should receive. 

5. We must work unswervingly in local groups, welded 
into larger state and national groups, employing every 
honorable means to see that the recommended teacher 
salaries are paid. 


To enlarge on these five musts, we must first educate 
the public. Though much progress has been made in 
informing the public and winning public support for 
the school program, it is still the most neglected aspect 
of the teacher’s or administrator’s program. Few col- 
leges offer a course in School Publicity (or School 
Interpretation) and it is almost never a required part 
of the training of even an administrator. The vast 


majority of teacher groups are doing simply nothing 


to carry their story to all social and economic levels 
of the public. They do not know how to do it and 
they do not know where to find out. In general the 
cities have developed public-relations programs for the 
curriculum and special services of the schools but 
almost nothing for presenting consistently and appeal- 
ingly the story of the teacher. 

Until this is remedied, teacher-salary cuts will come 
before cuts in other public-service budgets. The task 
of building teacher prestige and winning ungrudging 
support for adequate teacher-salary scales rests not 
with school administrators alone but with teachers as 
well. Teachers must study in groups and act in 
groups. They should employ newspapers, radio, 
speeches, forums, charts, exhibits, P.T.A.’s, community 
groups—in short, every available agency for reaching 
public understanding. For their assistance they will 
find available books and magazine articles giving pro- 
cedures and examples. Among useful books are: John 
Erle Grinnell, Interpreting the Public Schools, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1937; A. B. Moehlman, Social 
Interpretation, Appleton Century, 1938; Benjamin 
Fine, Educational Publicity, Harpers, 1943. 

Secondly, we must believe what we teach about the 
need of better schools and better teachers. That 
should not be difficult. Our explosive age has taught 
us with almost nightmarish insistence that universal 
peace and well-being for all can come only through 
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broadening the base and the depth of education. Only 
a people disciplined to find facts and use them in log- 
ical thinking can arrest the tides of unreasoning emo- 
tion aroused by published propaganda or hate-monger- 
ing rabble rousers. The stone-wall defense against the 
dark forces of selfish passion and prejudice is a citi- 
zenry that finds more joy in getting the facts than in 
being fooled. 

Teachers who are complacent about the total effec- 
tiveness of schools today are very few and very old. 
The majority of them believe that we have most of the 
way yet to go. But passive belief is not enough. We 
must be so agitated by our apostolic fervor that we 
communicate it to our pupils and make them mission- 
aries and their parents missionaries. 

In the third place, we must realize that the pro- 
fessions in most favored positions in public esteem 
and financial rewards are those which throughout the 
nation demand of those entering their service high 
levels of ability and of preparation. The higher the 
minimum standards they set for themselves the more 
their prestige and financial rewards rose. 

Teachers cannot expect to win hearty moral or 
financial support until they push minimum licensing 
standards all over the country much higher than they 
are now. A few cities, not even a few states, with 
high teacher-certification requirements can dignify 
teaching all over the country. The move away from 
the present emergency certificates and a minimum of 
two years or less of college education must go on 
everywhere at once. The five-year teacher course must 
not be thought of as the sighed-for distant Utopia. 
Now is the moment for agreeing in every teacher 
organization from the NEA to the smallest group 
in the poorest state on a swift movement upward to a 
uniform national requirement of five years of well- 
planned teacher education. Born of a crisis and swept 
by teacher enthusiasm, such a movement can be accom- 
plished in ten years. This year we have seen enough 
to make us believe in progress as revolutionary as that. 

In the fourth place, we must realize better than we 
have in the past the comparative value of our services 
to our age and to common humanity. We must ap- 
praise the resources of good teachers and weigh them 
against the resources of doctors, dentists, lawyers, and 
others who serve the public good. We must ask what 
drain in nervous energies is required of each group, 
what community leadership is demanded, what pro- 
fessional advancement from year to year, what current 
costs in keeping abreast of experiments and dis- 
coveries, what total period of productive service we 
can expect. 

When we have done that, not as isolated individuals 
but as a profession, in co-ordinated groups all over 
the country, we must not wince at what we find to be 
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a just appraisal. We must not say apologetically, 
“We are so many we simply cannot ask for a just 
scale of pay. We will work for a little more than 
we have and forget about the salaries we should right- 
fully get. After all, we might wreck state and com- 
munity finances.” 

And so we are come to the fifth and last step, the 
commanding of all collective teacher resources to win 
from reluctant tax associations and other self-ap- 
pointed guardians of public monies the salaries for 
teachers that will assure the kind of schools America 
so desperately needs. That we will have the support 
of most of the public is already intimated. The people 
of America have only to know what is greatly needed 
and the justness of the cause to support it wholeheart- 
edly. In this critical period they have demonstrated 
their willingness to approve what teachers on a city- 
wide or state-wide basis have asked. 

The children and the children’s teachers are more 
important to parents and to society than are other 
public servants or professional workers. But teachers 
must be united in their efforts from one end of the 
country to another. They must make support of their 
salaries a matter of basic law in the nation and the 
separate states. Through their associations and fed- 
erations they must keep every teacher informed. Ac- 
tivity must continue on all levels from the rural com- 
munity to the national planning councils, not only 
until the objective is won, but thereafter as long as 
any doubt may exist in any mind anywhere. That is 
a big program but it is not Utopian. It will take time 
but the true greatness of America can come only when 
it is achieved. 

JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 

DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, 

InDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAvuTE, INDIANA 


WHAT IS A “LIBERAL EDUCATION”? 

A LIBERALLY educated person embodies certain mini- 
mums of skill, of understanding, of attitude, and of 
integrity. 

Normal minimums of foundational skills include 
some related to health (habits of eating, sleeping, 
recreation, and rest conducive to efficient bodily func- 
tioning) ; conduct (habits of acting politely, tactfully, 
pleasingly); thought (habits of reasoning validly, 
logically, effectively, ability to think for oneself vs. 
dependence upon herd opinion, mastery of the essen- 
tials of scientific method); expression (habits of 
speaking and writing effectively, ability to express 
what is thought and felt); study (habits of efficient 
investment of time and energy in gaining new knowl- 
edge, independence from instructoral assistance) ; and 
use of libraries. 
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The understanding involved in a liberal education is 
of two sorts: theoretical and practical, or information 
and experience. 

Liberally educated persons have some information 
about history (the facts and their interpretations) ; 
the physical sciences (origin and nature of the physi- 
cal world, its complexity, understandability, controlla- 
bility) ; the biological sciences (origin and nature of 
life and of man, capacities for growth, principles of 
health maintenance, reproduction) ; the psychological 
sciences (origin and nature of ideas, attitudes, per- 
sonality, capacities for self-development, principles of 
mental-health maintenance, creativity) ; the social sci- 
ences (origin and nature of society, political, economic, 
ethical, marital, educational, religious, and recreational 
institutions, principles and problems, responsibilities 
of groups to individuals and of individuals for 
groups) ; the arts (literature, music, drama, painting, 
sculpture, ete., what they are, and what makes them 
“good”) ; and philosophy (wholeness of viewpoint or 
Weltanschauung). 

One’s education is liberal only if one has had some 
practical experiences with work (honestly earned 
money) ; love (both returned and scorned) ; group fun 
(appreciation of group relaxation and jovial partici- 
pation) ; public responsibility (felt the thrill and the 
gravity of being relied upon by others and of being 
reliable in bearing some responsibility upon which the 
welfare of one’s fellows depends) ; altruism (convinced 
of its value, not by precept, but by enjoying its bene- 
fits) ; creation (artistic, scientific, or industrial, justi- 
fied confidence in one’s ability to create) ; and common 
concern (aware of, and somewhat troubled by, crucial 
issues facing society, sensitive to the pressure of public 
events, responsive to needs for sharing concern for 
common causes). 

A liberally educated person has healthy attitudes 
toward himself (self-confident, but not conceited, hum- 
ble, yet not humiliated, self-critical, but not morbidly 
helpless, trusts his opinions without being opinion- 
ated) ; toward others (both cautious and sympathetic, 
alert to weaknesses, yet tolerant and patient) ; toward 
government (equally critical of himself as citizen as 
he is of his official representatives, willing to bear more 
than his share, t.e., both his and that unborne by 
others); and toward the future (both optimistic and 
realistic, life is worth living and worth working hard 
for, progress is possible, somehow values will endure, 
life is not a bed of roses, one cannot expect something 
for nothing, his fate rests rather decisively in his own 
hands). 

Integrity involves wholeness, or wholesomeness of 
personality, which disjointed character traits do not 
give (purposiveness, long-range purposes, as well as 
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passing interests) ; stability and reliability as well as 
pliability and adaptability (he can change without dis- 
integrating) ; honesty in thought and practice; unity 
with one’s groups (through feelings of loyalty and 
willingness to participate in the mores); balance of 
traits (no important parts are missing); and some 
measure of objectivity or emotional maturity (seeing 
and accepting unchangeable things as they are and 
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retaining some measure of composure through ex- 
tremes of emotional strain). 

These minimums of skill, information, experience, 
attitudes, and integrity do not develop in layers, but 
emerge together. Too often “educators” emphasize 


some and ignore other essentials. 
ARCHIE J. BAHM 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 





THE PRINCETON BICENTENNIAL 

To celebrate the end of its second century and the 
opening of its third, Princeton University, during the 
academic year 1946-47, sponsored 15 conferences of 
invited scholars, scientists, and publicists whose com- 
mon theme was “reconsideration of the fundamental 
obligations of higher learning to human society.” 
Concluding ceremonies were held, June 15-17, when 
topics of broad educational significance were pre- 
sented. There were ten events in the three-day 
calendar. 

The close and climax of the Princeton Bicentennial 
came on the idyllic morning of June 17. Paying 
honor to Princeton, high dignitaries of Nation and 
State joined some 400 representatives of universities, 
colleges, and learned societies of this country, Canada, 
South America, Europe, Asia, and the Pacific Islands. 
In varicolored hoods and gowns, they proceeded by 
twos from the cloister dining halls across the campus 
walks to the elm- and maple-shaded lawn in front of 
historic Nassau Hall. The audience, estimated at 
7,000, applauded, and scores of cameras clicked as 
marching celebrities took their places on the plat- 
form: President Truman, U. 8. Chief Justice Vinson, 
General Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, the Governor 
General of Canada, and others. The great assemblage 
formed a lovely sun-flecked picture of brilliant colors 
against the gray of Nassau’s stones and the white of 
the Princeton banner and orange and black seal. 

The exercises were simple: prayers, hymns, the 
bestowal of 36 honorary degrees, and two addresses. 

The role of the endowed university and college was 
set forth by President Harold W. Dodds, as he re- 
viewed Princeton’s past and suggested its mission for 
the future. Dr. Dodds gave full credit to the contri- 
bution being made by tax-supported institutions of 
higher education but declared that colleges and vni- 
versities supported by alumni and friends are essen- 
tial as a balancing force in the educational structure. 


Never in our history have the services of the American 
college been so vitally necessary as at this moment. The 
right to a free life in a free society, for which so much 
blood has just been shed, is again being challenged by 
dangerous foes. We may feel as Thomas Jefferson did 


when toward the end of his life he wrote to John Adams 
that he would ‘‘not die without a hope that life and 
liberty are on steady advance.’’ But realism forbids 
us to think that the issue will easily be resolved in favor 
of freedom as Western civilization understands the term. 

Thus the present returns to a testing of the same basic 
values which were in jeopardy when this place began, and 
once again the College of New Jersey renews its pledge 
to an old mission—education for freedom. 


In his address, President Truman referred to the 
chiding which Grover Cleveland gave American in- 
stitutions of higher education for lack of interest in 
public affairs—this at the Princeton sesquicentennial 
ceremonies in 1896—and continued : 


Happily for us, that attitude on the part of our uni- 
versities vanished long ago. . . . Our schools have made 
much progress in supplying the ‘‘constant stream of 
thoughtful, educated men’’ for public service called for 
by President Cleveland half a century ago. 


President Truman proceeded to urge increased con- 
cern on the part of universities regarding government 
service. Specialists on professional staffs have been 
successfully recruited—“geologists, physicists, law- 
yers, economists, and others with specialized train- 
ing.” Men prepared for administrative and political 
leadership are greatly needed. Universities should— 
and here the President cited the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs at Prince 
ton—“encourage men and women with exceptional 
interests and aptitudes along the necessary lines to 
enter the government service.” 

The main portion of President Truman’s address 
was devoted to advocacy of “a program of universal 
training,” which he considers “vital to the national 
welfare.” He quoted the report made to him recently 
favoring such a program by a commission of dis- 
tinguished citizens, including Dr. Dodds. “Universal 
training,” President Truman declared, “represents the 
most democratic, the most economical, and the most 
effective method of maintaining the military strength 
we need.” 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CINCINNATI 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATER: DRAMA 
AND MUSIC-DRAMA 

WE left the theater pleasantly elated as regards the 
state of the theater after having seen Congreve’s 
devastating comedy, “Love for Love,” for we had been 
most hilariously entertained by John Gielgud and his 
London Repertory Company of actors par excellence. 
The skill, zest, and gay extravagance of the acting— 
the ultimate in repertory-theater perfection—matched 
the raffish wit and daring of this incomparable comedy, 
fresh as the day it was first produced in London in 
1695 and still a challenge to today’s top-flight comedy 
writers. No doubt the fact that the play is ap- 
proached as though it were brand new had something 
to do with its fresh impact. They were a bawdy, lusty, 
arrogant lot, the courtiers of Charles II, those who 
constituted the gentility of the times; vain, boastful, 
egotistical, deceitful, snobs who had a great relish for 
life and all its amatory indulgences to the exclusion, 
apparently, of everything else. Sophists, dallying in 
decadence, they had, above all, wit, or so Congreve 
would have us believe. It was only the satirically 
comic possibilities in their delectable debaucheries that 
interested Congreve the playwright, and that most 
certainly intrigue and captivate us as Gielgud and his 
players present them. 

Gielgud plays Valentine, profligate son, wit, and 
spendthrift, in pursuit of the heiress, Angelica. His 
friends, Scandal and Tattle, themselves rakes of dis- 
tinction who glory in their iniquities and whose per- 
sistent recounting of them practically amounts to a 
ritual, are not far behind Valentine in the promiscuity 
of amatory antics. They, too, become involved with 
the women of the Foresight family of which Angelica, 
being the wealthiest, is the most desirable. Even Val’s 
father, the ribald Sir Sampson, becomes interested 
when he introduces his sailor son, Ben, into the Fore- 
sight menage in an effort to discredit the wastrel, 
Valentine. This precipitates a reshuffling of amorous 
alliances, and the new combinations of matings pretty 
well clutter up the action sequence of the play. How- 
ever, adroitly pointed and skillfully pruned as the play 
is, one manages to keep the alliances straight, largely 
because of the consistency of characterizations so aptly 
presented. Congreve, in this his most brilliant comedy, 
has given us quite a galaxy of shrewdly observed and 
vividly portrayed characters who neatly point his 
satire. Their assorted love-making is as varied, color- 
ful, and boisterous as are they themselves. 

Probably the high spot of comedy is the ribald scene 
in which Tattle, the rake with endless know-how, in- 
structs Miss Prue, the gauche country girl, in ways of 
love, a man and a maid, in London Town, circa 1695, 
that she may better get the swing of things. In color- 
ful contrast and consistently comic are the lusty epi- 
sodes of sailor Ben’s introduction to Vamour, its 
intricacies and embellishments, also its inconstancies, 
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as practiced in this inner circle. No less laughable 
are the effete old husband, Foresight, just another 
cuckold; Sir Sampson, drooling over Valentine’s 
coveted Angelica; Tattle and the roundly obliging Mrs. 
Frail, positively ambidexterous in her genuflections 
to Venus; and Valentine’s man, Jeremy, who coyly 
contrives to further his master’s romance—thus as- 
suring his own back pay—and a wit in his own right. 
The pursuit of love is more than a game to these love- 
bedeviled folk; it is high art, and the variety of skills 
they bring to bear upon it proves conclusively that 
they are consummate artists—and esthetically, if not 
morally, justifies their wantonness. 

None of Mr. Gielgud’s superior company fails the 
challenge of the playwright in creating and sustaining 
the grace and artifice of the satire, and all perform 
with an air. We feel, however, that there is a vast 
discrepancy as to style of playing in Mr. Gielgud’s 
portrayal of Valentine. Strange that he, who so 
excellently edited, cast, and directed the play, should 
be out of key. He seems detached from the other 
characters and is completely lacking in the buoyancy 
that permeates the cast, giving the comedy its neces- 
sary sparkle and flair. His portrayal is casual and 
flat; he strides heavily, rather than treading nimbly in 
keeping with Congreve’s calculated artifices, so airily 
traced by the others who make us believe in them, their 
artfully amorous complications, and their contrived 
concern over them. Mr. Gielgud never once convinces 
us of a genuine emotion for Angelica. This detached 
approach, however, stands him in good stead in the 
second-act mad scene, which is a gem of exaggerated 
invention and which he plays to the hilt. Unfortu- 
nately, this only points the discrepancy in his ap- 
proach to the role. His acting gives one a feeling of 
disinterest and indifference and is a distinct letdown, 
being the only flaw in an otherwise first-rate pro- 
duction. 

Cyril Ritchard, as Tattle, heads the list in excellence 
of performance. His playing has not only soundness 
of characterization, but style, specific and consistent. 
Robert Flemyng, who creates the sailor brother, Ben, is 
indeed an apt comedian; his drolleries are a sheer de- 
light, as are those of George Hayes, expert in the role 
of Scandal. Malcolm Keen is outstanding as Val’s 
father, Sir Sampson, and John Kidd, as old Foresight, 
is uniformly comic. Richard Wordsworth, as Jeremy, 
is truly an accomplished comedian. 

The women of the company do not lag behind in 
their interpretations. Adrianne Allen, as Mrs. Frail, 
makes every one of her amorous anglings seem right 
and adroit, as they do with Jessie Evans, Miss Prue, 
the buxom country lass. Pamela Brown, as the lead- 
ing woman, Angelica, plays with skill, grace, and 
charm, as does Marian Spencer, Mrs. Foresight, 
consummate comediennes, both. Rex Whistler pro- 
vides authentic and handsome settings, and Jeannetta 
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Cochrane has designed costumes that have beauty, 
authenticity, and character, which the cast wears as 
though born to them. The excellent make-ups, par- 
ticularly those of the men, have the comic saliency of 
style one finds in Cruickshank’s satirical etchings. 
A feeling of esthetic ease and a note of elegance perme- 
ate the entire production and give it distinction. 

Indeed a memorable evening. As long as our stage 
presents significant revivals of the calibre of Gielgud’s 
staging of “Love for Love,” and the comparable 
productions presented by Eva LeGallienne, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, and others, there is no danger of its 
being interred, despite the usual wailing in Rockefeller 
Center over the paucity of contemporary scripts. The 
body of the theater, fortunately for us, spans genera- 
tions. With notable actors, such as Mr. Gielgud and 
his company, coming to our shores to provide an oc- 
casional transfusion, we can look forward with confi- 
dence to the stage’s having a long life and a rich one. 

In “The Telephone” and “The Medium,” Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, a young Italian-American composer 
and librettist, gives us two new, striking music- 
dramas. “The Telephone” is opera-bouffe and no more 
than a curtain-raiser, as it plays less than a half hour. 
“The Medium” is presented as “a tragedy in two acts” 
which takes about an hour; the two thus making a brief 
evening’s entertainment indeed. 

Menotti is already an established composer-librettist 
in this country. His other delightful opera-bouffe, 
“The Old Maid and the Thief,” written originally for 
the radio and given several broadcasts, was produced 
by the Juilliard School of Music in New York and 
proved even more interesting on the stage than over the 
air. The same applies to “The Telephone.” Thus 
Menotti’s audience is far-flung and makes any Broad- 
way production of his works of more than local inter- 
est. Radio has been generous and effective in its pres- 
entation of operas in their entirety and can do them 
justice in a way impossible with a complete stage play. 
Since the appeal is to the ear, the fact that music- 
drama has the orchestra, as well as singers, to convey 
its story, including the attendant characterizations, 
emotions, moods, and conflicts, which on the stage are 
largely projected in pantomime, explains the contrast 
in the two types of radio entertainment. Menotti has 
indeed been fortunate in reaching a vast audience that 
should assure him of considerable success if and 
when his operas tour. 

In “The Telephone” and “The Medium,” as in his 
earlier work, one gets primarily the feeling that 
Menotti highly enjoys composing, and that it is no 
great chore to him, but comes spontaneously and with a 
certain musical inevitability. We prefer the shorter of 
the two pieces, “The Telephone,” for in this Menotti 
seems to be more completely original, fresh, and enter- 
taining. The story is simple. It deals with nothing 


more significant than the rival a man finds in his be- 
loved’s devotion and attachment to the telephone. It 
is not just a thing. It intrudes on their every intimacy, 
bringing in the outside world in a way that completely 
disarms the man when it comes to “popping the ques- 
tion.” Defeated and frustrated the poor fellow leaves 
forever, but, on an impulse, decides to have one more 
try—by telephone, of course. Why didn’t he say so 
in the first place, lyrically queries his beloved. All 
very slight, very nonsensical, witty, clever, and in- 
geniously composed, as the score frolics along blithely 
with urbane gaiety, romantic lyricism, and colorful, 
rhythmic roguishness. It is spirited in the pace and 
musical idiom of today’s opera-bouffe and is refresh- 
ingly alive. The orchestration is inventive and the 
score is beautifully sung. The acting by Marilyn 
Cotlow and Frank Rogier is pert and to the point. 
Gone are all the stock theatrics of opera and operetta. 
Instead, there is a completely fresh approach, right 
for the play, inevitable in the musie, fulfilling the ac- 
tion and the characters. The result is an engaging 
musical apéritif which spreads geniality and whets 
the appetite, as befits any self-respecting curtain- 
raiser. 

“The Medium,” being melodrama in the broadest 
Grande Guignol tradition, is an excellent contrast in 
its musical treatment and in story material. It is 
built around the central character of its title, Madame 
Flora; her young daughter, Monica; and the house- 
boy, Toby, a mute. When conscience awakens in a 
charlatan the results can be powerfully dramatic, and 
such is the case with Madame Flora. In the struggle 
to free herself from the burden of her chicanery she 
goes mad, a conflict that is strikingly developed in 
the music and keenly delineated in the character. The 
tragic romance of the daughter and the mute is 
handled with delicacy and poignancy, and all three 
roles are admirably acted. Marie Powers, an opera 
singer of standing, gives a stirring, eloquent per- 
formance as Madame Flora, following the musical 
line of her struggle with the utmost sensitivity and 
artistry. Her performance is the high light of the 
evening, for she has a magnificant voice which she 
uses with the greatest skill, and, happily, her acting 
shows not the slightest trace of the traditional operatic 
strutting and posing. She is immersed in the charac- 
ter and plays it as a singing actress of authority and 
distinction, making the opera an unforgettable ex- 
perience. Evelyn Keller, too, is possessed of a lovely 
voice which she uses with fine artistry, not only in the 
musical interpretation of her role but in a sensitive 
projection of the tragic child she is. Leo Coleman, a 
dancer, made of the tragic mute a moving, pathetic 
figure. His pantomime is poignant and touching, and 
his movement evocative and sensuous pointing the 
futility of his frustrated relationship with the daugh- 
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ter. Frank Rogier also appears in this production 
and created a convincing characterization in the role 
of the tragic father who comes with his wife to speak 
to their dead son. Beverly Dame is excellent as the 
wife, an inhibited, pathetic soul, and Virginia Beeler 
sang well and created a convincing character as Mrs. 
Nolan, another client. As suggested, the acting is re- 
freshingly devoid of the traditional operatic clichés. 
Horace Armistead has done a splendid job in the sets 
and costumes, and the expert lighting of Jean Rosen- 
thal contributes greatly to the mood and suspense. 

The new Virgil Thomson-Gertrude Stein opera, “The 
Mother of Us All,” a three-act “political fantasy,” 
provides another evening of delightful nonsense, both 
musically and verbally. The opera was commissioned 
hy the Alice M. Ditson Fund in 1945 and was presented 
for a brief run at Brander Matthews Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, in mid-May. It is hoped that it 
will be given further performances with the same cast 
which was completely satisfying vocally as well as 
histrionically. As operas go, it, too, is short. In fact, 
an evening comprising the two Menotti operas and 
this Thomson-Stein gem would make a musical event 
to be remembered. As it is, this newest, and last, 
since Miss Stein died within the past year, of the 
Thomson-Stein music-dramas is by the very nature of 
the collaboration, so successfully begun with “Four 
Saints in Three Acts” in 1934, unique, fresh, dis- 
tinctive, and charmingly inventive. It will be recalled 
that the “Four Saints” was performed by an all-Negro 
east which gave it a very special and matchless charm. 
Luckily this is now available on the dises and certainly 
isa “must” for genuine music-lovers. 

Susan B. Anthony is the leading figure in “The 
Mother of Us All,” and the story is Stein’s own in- 
imitable relation of her progress as the leading 
suffragette, ending with Susan done up in marble in 
the Halls of Congress. This career, introducing such 
characters as Daniel Webster, Lillian Russell, and 
Ulysses S. Grant, to mention a few, provides ample 
opportunity for the anachronisms the Thomson-Stein 
team reveled in, and they do verbal handsprings and 
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lyric lampooning that are witty, apt, and devastating 
at times. 


Musically, Thomson is invigorating, not only ac- 


companying the characters and scenes, but making 
humorous comment on mood or situation in terms of a 
seemingly contradictory musical style, pertly satirizing 
as he goes nimbly clowning along. Thomson’s score 
is nothing for the musical pedant. His name in associ- 


ation with Stein must be enough to scare the pedants 


away, for the audiences were thoroughly delighted. 


The production is noteworthy for its general excellence 


of singing. Especially Dorothy Dow, in the role of 


Susan B., is to be complimented for her acting as 
well as her singing. Not only did she create and 


project a consistent characterization, but she sustained 


it, no matter what Stein did with the words or what 


diatonic gymnastics Thomson indulged in. Bertram 


Rowe, as Daniel Webster; William Horne, as Joe, the 
Loiterer ; James M. Chartrand, as Anthony Comstock; 
and Alfred Kuntz, as Thaddeus Stevens, were all 
splendid and distinguished among the men in the cast. 
The finest performance, it seemed to us, is given by the 
lovely Alice Howland as Constance Fletcher, a delight 
to listen to and a treat to the eyes. 

The production, staged by John Taras, was im- 
aginative and fittingly on the light side—qualities not 
always easy to find in one as dour as Susan B. The 
humorously stylized settings by Paul du Pont suit the 
mood of the piece perfectly as did his costumes. The 
production is always entrancing to see as well as to 
hear, and the absence of the usual clichés in conception 
and execution provides an encouraging sign. 

Both Menotti and Thomson are consistently ex- 
pressing something personal and musically worth 
while. They are, fortunately for us, content to deal 
with simple operas and do not feel that they have 
to take up where Wagner left off. Musically, in every 
way, the two men complement each other, yet they 
have in common originality, sincerity, and natural 
lyrical exuberance that make good music-theater and 


augurs well for the future. 
WituiaM Bryer 


STAFF WRITER 









THE 85TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, NEA 


A vigorous program to build a stronger teaching 
profession was adopted at the 85th annual meeting of 
the National Education Association held at Cinein- 
nati, July 7-11. Key objectives concerning profes- 
sional standards approved by the 2,235 delegates who 
participated in the Representative Assembly follow: 


(1) The earliest possible elimination of emergency cer- 
tifieates without lowering certification standards. 


(2) The requirement of at least four years of profes- 
sional preparation for the certification of new teachers 
and continued progress toward the adoption of a mini- 
mum requirement of five years. 

(3) Minimum salaries of at least $2,400 for teachers 
with four years’ professional preparation, with annual 
increments for additional experience and training rising 
to a level of $5,000 or above. 

(4) The admission of only those students with high 
personal and scholastic abilities to teacher-preparation 
institutions. 
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(5) Liberal state scholarships to attract competent 
young people into the teaching profession. 


To provide forums for consideration of association 
business, 28 different discussion groups met during 
the sessions of the convention, with reports and 
recommendations being brought before the entire 
Representative Assembly daily. 

Delegates adopted resolutions calling for higher 
educational qualifications for state and county school 
administrators and more adequate finance for their 
departments; amendment of the Federal income-tax 
law so that teacher retirement income be exempt 
from Federal income tax up to the highest amount al- 
lowed any other group; and support for the United 
Nations, UNESCO, and the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. Educational institutions 
were urged to allow credit for residence and study 
spent in foreign areas. 

The association urged members to seek salary ad- 
justment “in a professional way through group ac- 
tion.” The resolution adopted on this point stated: 


The association condemns the violations of contracts by 
teachers, believes that the strike is an unsatisfactory 
method of solving professional problems, deplores the ex- 
istence of conditions which have caused teachers to strike, 
and urges that those within the profession assume a 
larger share of the responsibility for the removal of these 
conditions. 


The resolutions committee explained to the dele- 
gates that no definition of the term “strike” was of- 
fered, adding, “in view of the numerous variations in 
states and local communities of contractual relation- 
ship and conditions of employment, definition must 
of necessity be made by local teachers organizations.” 

With reference to national security, the delegates 
approved the following statement: 


The National Education Association recognizes that we 
live in a world torn by increasing social, political, and 
economic tensions, a world in which the structures de- 
signed to provide peace have yet to be completed. To be 
secure in such a world, we must be strong. The National 
Education Association is convinced, therefore, that the 
American people must at this time be responsible for 
their own security, and calls upon the Congress of the 
United States to enact such legislation as may be required 
to provide adequate national defense. The National Edu- 
cation Association nevertheless condemns any form of 
legislation which in the name of national security sets 
up parallel educational agencies that absorb or supplant 
the programs of educational facilities now in existence. 
Further, the association believes that national security 
rests not only upon an adequate military establishment 
but also upon the physical vigor, scientific knowledge, 
basic technical skills, and civic competence of our people. 
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These are the responsibilities of our state educational 
systems. 


The delegates urged that Congress take immediate 
action to provide Federal aid without Federal con. 
trol to public elementary and public secondary schools 
in every state. Federal aid to assist the states in 
meeting immediate school housing needs also was re. 
quested. Congressman Edward 0. MeCowen of Ohio, 
sponsor of HR 2953 to provide Federal aid, spoke 
before the meeting of the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, and Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, who in- 
troduced S. 472 to provide Federal aid, spoke to the 
group by radio from Washington. 

In his address Senator Taft said: 


S. 472, now reported by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare of the Senate, proposes a plan of Federal 
aid which is to a large extent equalization, and proposes 
to give Federal aid in such a way that every child in every 
State shall have spent upon his education at least $50 a 
year throughout his primary and secondary years. This 
is contingent on the State making a little greater finan- 
cial effort than the national average. It is contingent 
on this sum being available for every school district and 
in States where separate schools .are maintained for 
minority races, then for the uses of such separate schools. 
I believe the formula is sound and will accomplish its 
purpose. 

We have added a provision that no State will receive 
less than $5 per pupil. This will encourage all the States 
to maintain an equalization within their own school 
districts. This money will not be available unless every 
child in the State does have a minimum education pro- 
vided from State and Federal funds together. 

The most controversial feature of the bill has been that 
dealing with possible aid to parochial schools. The Com- 
mittee has adopted a provision in full accord with the 
principle of State and local administration. A section 
provides that all the funds shall be disbursed by the 
State educational authority, either directly or through 
payments to local public-school jurisdictions or other 
State public-education agencies, for any current expendi- 
ture for elementary- or secondary-school purposes for 
which educational revenues derived from State or local 
sources may legally and constitutionally be expended in 
such State. If a State with its own funds gives trans 
portation to private-school students, it may also use 
Federal money for that purpose. If it cannot legally or 
constitutionally use its own funds for any such purpose, 
then it cannot use Federal funds for that purpose. This 
highly controversial question in my opinion should be 
settled in each State. If the Federal government begins 
to tell the States how they shall administer their educa 
tion systems, then I do not see how we can stop whet 
other Federal interference is proposed. I am afraid this 
section does not meet the views of those on either side of 
the present controversy. I do think it is the only sound 
solution of the problem. 

It is impossible to increase Federal expenditure this 
year for this particular purpose. Congress has struggled 
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hard to reduce the tremendous budget created by the war, 
and it is not in a mood to create any funds for Federal 
spending. We felt obligated, therefore, to put off the 
effective date until a year from this summer. I still hope 
that we may be able to pass the bill in the Senate this 
year, so that they may have more time to consider it in 
the House. 

We are getting pressure for all kinds of legislation, 
however, and Rome cannot be built in a day. I believe 
very strongly that a majority of the Senate is in favor of 
the passage of the bill. 

Throughout this battle, the National Education As- 
sociation has been of the greatest assistance. They have 
made numerous studies to determ.1e the best method of 
distribution. Their officers have peen diligent, and yet 
they have been courteous and have relied upon argument 
instead of pressure. 


Addresses at general sessions were made by Mrs. 
Wanamaker; William G. Carr, associate secretary of 
the NEA and secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission; Congressman Walter H. Judd of Minne- 
sota; and Paul B. Kern, Bishop of the Nashville area 
of the Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Wanamaker emphasized two basic issues: 


(1) Leaders in education have a vital responsibility 
in maintaining the impregnability of the wall between 
church and state. If the wall is breached, the rights of 
the individual would be submerged in the struggle be- 
tween political and ecclesiastical authorities. It has 
happened countless times throughout history. Our re- 
sponsibility is accepted without prejudice against the 
doctrines of any religious sect, and the blessings of re- 
ligious liberty are in no way jeopardized. 

(2) Teaching is the profession with the highest obli- 
gation for impartial, universal service. The public 
schools belong to all the people. They are supported by 
taxes paid by all the people. The NEA stands firm in its 
objection to organic affiliation of the profession, as a 
body, with any part of the national life that entertains 
an exclusive economic, religious, or political point of 
view. Opposition to affiliation with labor unions should 
not be interpreted as unwillingness on the part of pro- 
fessionally organized teachers to fight for better working 
conditions. 


Dr. Carr, speaking on “The Waging of Peace,” de- 
clared : 


Success in war requires all-out devotion, cheerful ac- 
ceptance of difficult and distasteful assignments, and full 
use of varied talents and resources. The waging of peace 
requires a similar mobilization. The mobilization of edu- 
tation to wage peace is divided into three categories: 

1. Operation Classroom: Teachers should: (1) Avoid 
the exhibition of national or racial prejudice. (2) 
Teach the domestic and the international aspects of ques- 
tions together. (3) Acquaint children and youth with the 
machinery established for maintenance of peace among 
nations. (4) Teach the truth about the cost and conse- 
quences of the last war and the threat of another, (5) 
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Lay the ground for a stronger United Nations by de- 
veloping a sense of world community. 

2. Operation Teamwork: Professional organizations 
should: (1), Support the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession. (2) Join in the UNESCO program to 
raise, by voluntary international effort, a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in cash or in services and supplies to help 
restore schools in the war-devastated countries of our 
allies. (3) Improve education for international under- 
standing. (4) Disseminate information about UNESCO. 
(5) Encourage international exchange of teachers. 

3. Operation Ciwic: Go back home and mobilize the 
teachers of America and the people of America to wage 
the peace. Mobilize them with the shrewd and far- 
sighted planning; the unstinted outpouring of money, 
time, and energy; the superb co-operative spirit that 
ignores all petty differences of race, creed, and economic 
circumstances, leaving only the common humanity show- 
ing. Summon the people into action in the name of the 
sacrifices of the war that we have just fought. Help them 
to become equipped to deal intelligently with the issues 
of American policy which will make for peace or war. 
Help them to organize so that their enlightened judg- 
ment may be instant and powerful in guiding the course 
of our nation. 


One discussion group, which considered “Advan- 
tages of Independent Professional Organizations of 
Teachers,” reported to the delegates that, 


one of the basic reasons for having independent profes- 
sional organizations is the freedom it gives teachers to 
determine their own policies, purposes, and lines of ae- 
tion. It was pointed out that the submergence of 
teacher groups into any noneducational organization 
often causes teachers to become associated with activities 
irrelevant, if not harmful, to the goals of the organized 
teaching profession. 


It was announced to the delegates that NEA mem- 
bership during 1946-47 reached a new all-time high 
of 386,643, an increase of 45,670 over the preceding 
year. The Representative Assembly adopted an 
operating budget of $1,300,000 for the coming year. 

Glenn E. Snow, president, Dixie Junior College 
(St. George, Utah), was elected president of the as- 
sociation, succeeding Pearl A. Wanamaker, super- 
intendent of public instruction for the State of Wash- 
ington. Other association officers elected for 1947-48 
included : 

First vice-president—I. R. Amerine, Mound Junior 
High School, Columbus (Ohio). Eleven additional 
Vice-presidents—John Milne, superintendent of 
schools, Albuquerque; Glenn W. Moon, principal, 
Stamford (Conn.); Earle T. Hawkins, director of 
instruction, State Department of Education, Mary- 
land; Kenneth G. Young, superintendent, Moro (Ore.) ; 
Edward E. Keener, principal, John Hay School, 
Chicago; Thomas A. Babcock, teacher, Mt. Clemens 
(Mich.); Alma T. Link, teacher, Oshkosh ( Wis.) ; 
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M. G. Farrow, superintendent of schools, Fremont 
(Neb.); Edwin M. Bonde, dean of: boys, Tulsa 
(Okla.); J. Frank Faust, superintendent of schools, 
Chambersburg (Pa.); Mary DeLong, teacher, Roa- 
noke (Va.). Treasurer—Gertrude E. McComb, 
teacher of science and mathematics, Junior High 
School, Terre Haute (Ind.) 

The Executive Committee comprises Corma 
Mowrey, high-school teacher, Clarksburg (W. Va.), 
and Beulah Keeton Walker, activities director, Alex 
W. Spence Junior High School, Dallas (Tex.), as well 
as the following elected by the Board of Directors to 
serve on the committee: M. P. Moe, executive secre- 
tary of the Montana Education Association, Helena, 
and L. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana High School 
Athletic Association, Indianapolis. F. L. Schlagle, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas City (Kans.), was 
elected to serve on the Board of Trustees. Elected to 
the Budget Committee were David Stoney, Charleston 
(S. C.), and H. C. Roberson, Lima (Ohio). 

Fifteen of the NEA’s 29 departments held meetings 
in connection with the convention. An original play, 
“T Am a Teacher,” was presented by the West 
Virginia Department of Classroom Teachers at the 
annual banquet of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Officers, who will head the various departments 
for the coming year include: Art Education, Edwin 
Ziegfield, department of fine arts, Teachers College, 


Research... 
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Columbia University; Classroom Teachers, Marie A, 
Ernst, English teacher, Soldan High School, §¢, 
Louis; Deans of Women, Dorothy Gebauer, dean of 
women, University of Texas; Elementary School 
Principals, Eugene Herrington, principal, Ebert 
School, Denver; Higher Education, Alonzo F. Myers, 
School of Education, New York University; Home 
Economics, Muriel McFarland, Purdue University 
(Lafayette, Ind.) ; Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Mildred B. Moss, first-grade teacher, 236 Woodbridge 
Ave., Metuchen (N. J.); National Association of 
Journalism Directors, Maude Staudenmayer, teacher 
of English and journalism, Juneau High School, Mil- 
waukee; National Council of Administrative Women 
in Edueation, Carolyn Patterson, principal, Lindon 
School, Pittsburgh;; Science Teachers, Morris Meis- 
ter, 315 Riverside Drive, New York 25; Secondary 
Teachers, John E. Dugan, supervisor of student teach- 
ing, New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair); 
Speech Association of America, Magdalene Kramer, 
professor of speech, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education; United 
Business Education Association, Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Visual In- 
struction, Stephen M. Corey, professor, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
BELMONT FARLEY 


DIRECTOR, 
NEA PRESS AND RADIO 





N.Y.U. STUDENTS GRADE THEIR 
PROFESSORS 

THIS is a report of an effort to learn what gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students think about their 
courses and their instructors. 

Departmental chairmen and other administrative 
officers must make periodic recommendations regard- 
ing salary increments, promotions in rank, and the 
retention or dismissal of instructors still in the pro- 
bationary period. Most administrators consciously 
or otherwise consider the students’ reactions to the 
instructor as one of several criteria in appraising the 
instructor’s worth to the institution. 

This student reaction may be picked up fortuitously 
in casual conversation or it may be systematically 
solicited. The fortuitous method has the disadvantage 
of inadequate sampling. Two or three complaints 
may do serious damage to an instructor who is really 
liked by most of his students. One or two enthusi- 
astic letters of appreciation may overrate a man 
whose appeal is extremely limited. 

Because New York University is located in the 


world’s largest city, we are able to get as part-time 
instructors some of the best people in the country, 
whose professional competence is highly specialized 
and directly related to the subject matter of the sin- 
gle courses which they teach. They bring the students 
a practical, down-to-earth approach and a wealth 
of up-to-date information. But not all of them are 
good teachers. It becomes, therefore, an important 
part of the administrator’s job to ascertain which 
ones should be invited back in future years and which 
should be replaced. A companion part of the job 
is to help those who are good, or marginal, to become 
better. 

During the first term of the academic year 1946-47, 
the chairman of the department of guidance and per- 
sonnel administration in the School of Education at 
New York University wrote to all the part-time in- 
structors in the department asking if they would be 
willing to have their students rate them toward tbe 
end of the term, using the blank which is reproduced 
below. All responded affirmatively. Convenient 
dates were arranged during or just before the ex 
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amination period. On these dates, a graduate assist- 
ant took the rating blanks to each class, where 
she was first introduced by the instructor. She dis- 
tributed the blanks and collected them. The same 
assistant tabulated the results and prepared a sum- 
mary of the comments on each course for the chair- 
man of the department. A duplicate of this sum- 
mary and the original blanks were mailed to each 
instructor after his grades for his students had been 
filed in the Recording Office. 

The instructions to the students and the rating 
scale itself were mimeographed on separate sheets, 
stapled together. They are reproducd below: 


To the Student: 

We are trying continually in this department to im- 
prove the quality of instruction. One way of doing this 
is to find out what you like about present courses, and 
how you think they may be improved. 

This is a delicate matter. It is not pleasant for a 
teacher to be put on the spot, to reverse the usual pro- 
cedure in which the teacher judges the student by letting 
the student judge the teacher. But it is the only way 
we know to protect both the teacher and the student. 
Without it, the teacher may be judged unfairly by 
administrative officers who have heard complaints from 
one or two dissatisfied students, or future students may 
suffer because administrative officers are unaware of stu- 
dent reaction. Hence this form. 

Your instructor has indicated his willingness to have 
you fill this in without signing your name. The results 
will be tabulated and given to the chairman of the de- 
partment. The original papers will be sent to your 
instructor after your grade for this course has been re- 
ported to the Recording Office. 

If for any reason your prefer not to answer, please 
return the blank unmarked, or if you wish you may write 
below your reasons for not answering. 

Both your instructor and the department want to know 
how you feel about what we are trying to do for you. 
Your honest comments may help us all to do a better job 
for you and for other students in the future. If you are 
willing, please answer the questions on the other side 
of this sheet. Do not put your name on the paper. 


* +o * 

Please indicate your reaction to this course in the 
spaces provided below. Do not put your name on the 
paper. . 

Course Instructor Date 

In comparison with all the other college and university 
courses that you have taken at New York University 
and elsewhere, has this course been: 


Check one: 
———4. More interesting 
——2. About average 5. About average 
——3. Less useful 6. Less interesting 
If you were considering whether or not.to enroll for 
another course taught by the same instructor, would the 
fact that he was teaching it be: 


Check one: 
——-l. More useful 
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Check one: 
7. An added reason for taking it 
8. Immaterial 
9. An added reason for not taking it 
10. What did you like best about this course? 


11. How do you think it could be improved? 


Percentages were computed so that we could tell 
what proportion of each instructor’s students said 
that his course was more useful than the average 
course, more interesting than the average course, and 
what proportion said that his presence as the instruc- 
tor in another course would be an added reason for 
taking it. These percentages appear in the table 
below, in which the instructors are identified by let- 
ter. The complete tabulation for the department was 
sent to each instructor; a letter which is not given 
here was sent with each tabulation. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
FIRST TERM 1946-47 
Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration 
Percentage of Students Who Checked Items 1, 4, and 7 
on Student-Rating Blank 


Item 1 Item 4 


Instruec- Per Instruc- 
tor cent tor 


Item 7 
Per Instruc- 
cent tor 


A 
H 


al elel--tohlol-Kel--f- 
HORDE H OO 
URE HOP ORME 


How much the absolute figures in the final tabula- 
tion really mean is problematical. Not many students 
rated the courses as less useful or less interesting 
than average. There was, however, a marked dif- 
ference in the number who rated the courses as 
superior or as about average. What we think is 
significant about the results is the relative position 
of the different instructors. 

On each of the three items tabulated above, the best 
instructor drew twice as many favorable votes as the 
poorest. In that much spread there is room for a 
considerable margin of error without entirely destroy- 
ing the significance of the difference. 

One observation that has interested us was the 
apparent absence of any marked halo effect. In- 
structor A, for example, is at the top of the list on 
items 1 and 4, but in the lower half on item 7. In- 
structor H is next to the top on items 4 and 7 but 
in the lower half on item 1. 
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We have also been interested to observe that the 
composite ratings of the entire class do not always 
coincide with the comments picked up in casual con- 
versation from two or three students. The instructor 
whose course inspired the largest number of com- 
plaints is rated near the bottom of the distribution 
on all three items. But, just above him on one, and 
just below him on another, is an instructor about 
whom we had heard favorable comments from half a 
dozen students and a mild complaint from only one. 
We think, therefore, that the more systematic ap- 
proach has given us a better sample. 

The results have been of immediate use in making 
decisions in one or two marginal cases. They have 
also encouraged us to make more extended use of 
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two of the top people. The chairman of the depart. 
ment, who used a somewhat similar technique in his 
own classes for several years, before asking others 
to try it, has found his own teaching substantially 
modified by the penetrating comments of his students, 

The rating scale has been used also, with slight 
modification in wording, to get students’ reaction to 
guest lecturers who came as candidates for future 
appointment. After going over the students’ com- 
ments, one such candidate expressed his astonishment 
at the accuracy with which the students had reported 
his own weakness and said with a wry smile, “After 
this, if I were you I wouldn’t hire me.” 

Rosert Hoppock 
ScHOoL OF EDUCATION, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Educational Literature Review... 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The typical school-teacher—the schoolmarm of either 
sex—is something no one wants to be. His character- 
istics . . . are timidity, a peculiar refinement or super- 
gentility, and an over-conscientiousness about trivialities. 
Such a man or woman cannot be a good teacher because 
he cannot be a leader. Yet it is difficult to avoid acquir- 
ing these characteristics; they are thrust upon one partly 
by the nature of school life but even more by public 
opinion.—Henry W. Simon, ‘‘ Preface to Teaching.’’ 

All plans for educational reforms depend on the teacher 
for their proper realization. Unless carried out by a 
personnel sincerely imbued with the philosophy animating 
the reforms and trained in the arts of effective teaching, 
they are doomed to failure. Everyone who remembers 
his own educational experience remembers teachers, not 
methods and techniques. The teacher is the kingpin of 
the educational situation. He makes and breaks pro- 
grams. The initial difficulties and growing pains of pro- 
gressive education were primarily caused by a scarcity 
of competent teachers. It still remains a source of great 
difficulty.—Sidney Hook, ‘‘ Education for Modern Man.’’ 


“THOSE who can, do; those who cannot, teach”; 
those who cannot teach, teach others how to teach; 
those who cannot teach others how to teach, write 
textbooks on methods of teaching; those who cannot 
write textbooks on methods of teaching, edit them. 

All levity aside, the teaching profession is today 
in a state of crisis. With well over half a million 
teachers giving up their positions between 1939 and 
1946, and with approximately one out of eight teach- 
ing by virtue of emergency certificates, there is justi- 
fiable cause for speculation about the future. Add 
to this the unwillingness of college students to go into 
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teaching, and the speculation may well turn into 
alarm. 

The consciousness of the country has been forcibly 
aroused to the gravity of the problem by the teachers’ 
salary strikes and the attendant publicity about the 
teachers’ financial plight. With the radio, the movies, 
and the popular magazines joining the newspapers in 
the hue and ery for a new deal for the teaching pro- 
fession, there could be no doubt that public action 
would be speedily forthcoming. And so it happened. 
The state and city legislatures fell all over themselves 
in attempting to rectify long-standing salary iniqui- 
ties. As Benjamin Fine reports, “Rarely if ever 
before have so many increases, ranging from $200 to 
$800 each, been granted to teachers within so short 
a period” (New York Times, April 20, 1947). 

Important as the salary question is, it is only one 
of a large series of disadvantages plaguing the pro- 
fession and discouraging young men and women from 
preparing for it. That ace educational reporter, Ben- 
jamin Fine, has put his statistical finger on ten major 
reasons which tend to keep prospects away from 
teaching (New York Times, February 16, 1947). 
Apart from these, there are numerous professional 
issues which must be clarified and intramural in- 
provements which must be effected. Many of these 
are discussed in the publications comprising this re- 
view article. 

First, as usual, a survey of the contents of the his- 
torical books. The story of how the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, founded in 1857, developed into the 
influential National Education Association, is told 
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without adornment, and with a certain measure of 
frankness, in “NEA History,” by Mildred Sandison 
Fenner, assistant editor of the NEA Journal. This 
small book is an excellent source of historical informa- 
tion on the development of the largest teachers’ or- 
ganization in the country.? 

More than sixty years before the birth of the NEA, 
in 1794, a group of New York City teachers organ- 
ized the Society of Associated Teachers, apparently 
the first teachers’ association on record in this coun- 
try. The early history of this and other similar or- 
ganizations, and primarily that of the New York 
State Teachers Association, is narrated in “A Cen- 
tury of Service to Public Education.” This illus- 
trated volume, prepared by D. Emma Wilbur Hodge 
and Lamont Foster Hodge, respectively former asso- 
ciate editor of New York State Education and former 
superintendent of schools at Yonkers, commemorates 
the establishment of the Association in 1845. Sec- 
tions I, II, III, and VI are of general historical 
interest, while the remainder has organizational 
appeal. In the preface, George D. Stoddard, former 
commissioner of education in New York, overreaches 
himself somewhat when he remarks, “This definitive 
history of the New York State Teachers Association 
is, in truth, a history of education in the state” (p. xi). 

“College of the Empire State” is a labor of love 
in more than one sense. The authors, William Mar- 
shall French, now president of Hastings (Nebr.) 
College, and Florence Smith French, first met on the 
campus of the New York State College for Teachers 
in Albany and have since become united in matrimony 
and in their loyalty to their alma mater. Their vol- 
ume traces the development of the College since its 
founding in 1844 as the State Normal School. The 
authors undertake to show that the institution “has 
exerted a wide and deep influence upon the life of New 
York and the whole American nation” (p. 243). The 
style is reasonably objective and the documentation 
is full. There are a few generalizations which are a 
bit too broad and do not square with the facts (pp. 
20, 21). Additional editing would have avoided long 
lists of names and courses (pp. 161-2, 166, 178-9, 
191). Some comment would have been welcome on 
the dropping of philosophy in 1935. All in all, the 
authors have written a readable volume which suc- 
ceeds in establishing the College as an important 
institution of teacher training. 

A century of the training of women teachers in a 
Swiss normal school is described in “Ecole Normale 
des Institutrices Delémont,” by Charles Junod, di- 
rector of pedagogy at the school. This little book is 
not a definitive history, but rather a broad, interesting 


1For a longer review of this volume, see William W. 
a ScHOOL AND Society, 64: 191, September 14, 
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sketch with numerous reflective asides on the general 
nature of teacher education. 

The yearbooks in the field of teacher education do 
not measure up in quality to those in other educa- 
tional areas. The “Sixth Yearbook” of the Future 
Teachers of America, dedicated to the 150th anniver- 
sary of Horace Mann’s death, contains a biographical 
sketch of Mann, a reprint of his address on “The 
Teacher’s Motives,” and historical material on the 
NEA and the FTA. About half of this inspirational 
volume is a listing of the FTA chapters. The ”Sev- 
enth Yearbook” is organized on the same plan, with 
some material carried over verbatim from the previous 
edition. Biographical tributes are paid to Mary 
Lyon, George Washington Carver, and Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 

The “Twenty-Fourth Yearbook” of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges offers papers on in- 
tergroup and international education, safety educa- 
tion, applied economies, and miscellaneous topics. The 
“Twenty-Sixth Yearbook” also contains a variety of 
subjects, but the articles appear to have more sub- 
stance. It is to be hoped that subsequent yearbooks 
will have greater profundity and more professional 
value. 

A less-known annual, the “National League of 
Teacher Associations Bulletin,” contains 15 articles on 
salaries, administration, and post-war problems. For 
the most part, these are practical and not at all pre- 
tentious. 

One of the good features of “Practicing Democracy 
in Teacher Education,” the twenty-fifth anniversary 
yearbook of the Association for Student Teaching is 
the tribute to the late Dr. William C. Bagley. An- 
other is the sixteen-page annotated bibliography on 
student teaching. In addition, there are addresses by 
Edith E. Beechel and Evan R. Collins of Ohio Uni- 
versity, by Virgil Herrick of the University of Chi- 
cago, and by Lyman B. Graybeal and F. C. Borgeson 
of New York University. The latter warns against 
those “who give only lip-service to democratic prin- 
ciples” (p. 14). In general, “teacher education insti- 
tutions tend to be undemocratic rather than demo- 
cratic. Frequently the professors profess democracy 
but practice varying shades of autocracy” (p. 19). 
Dr. Borgeson mentions ten specific practices of autoc- 
racy, but does not discuss them in sufficient detail or 
from all angles. Some of the examples cited by him 
are not convincingly undemocratic. 

To this reviewer, the 1946 Yearbook of the Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Principals’ Association 
seems to be “tops” in the field. Entitled “The Con- 
tinuing Education of Teachers for Elementary School 
Service” and edited by Enoch Dumas, principal of 
the College Elementary School of Chico State College, 
this volume not only possesses bulk, but also concrete 
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suggestions for teacher and principal improvement. 
The contents have been arranged to achieve the maxi- 
mum of clarity and usefulness. Among the contribu- 
tors are Peter Spencer, professor of education at the 
Claremont Colleges, and David H. Russell, associate 
professor of education at the University of California. 

For those considering the teaching profession as a 
life work, the booklet, “Teaching as a Career,” by 
Cyril O. Houle, dean of University College, University 
of Chicago, is a very useful source of information. 
Dr. Houle discusses the job as it is, the personal quali- 
ties required, how to become a teacher, and the job 
outlook. It is to his credit that he offers a realistic, 
rather than a Pollyannish, exposition of the profes- 
sion. A serious omission from the suggested refer- 
ences is “Requirements for Certification of Teachers 
and Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secon- 
dary Schools, Junior Colleges,” by Robert C. Woellner 
and M. Aurilla Wood, both of the University of Chi- 
cago. Issued annually since 1935, this mimeographed 
compilation is an up-to-date guide to what each state 
requires of prospective principals and superinten- 
dents and teachers before granting the licentia docendi. 
It might perhaps be more helpful if the authors would 
include the addresses of state departments of educa- 
tion and lists of cities where examinations are ad- 
ministered to teaching candidates. 

Another publication which Dr. Houle would do well 
to include in the next revision of his booklet is Cecelia 
Ruth Earhart’s “Requirements for Teacher Training 
and Certification in Trades and Industries in the Vari- 
ous States and Territories,” a bulletin published by 
the Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. With the rapid growth of vocational education 
in recent years, the need for a work of this sort be- 
comes apparent. Miss Earhart’s comparative analysis 
of requirements seems to be exhaustive, while the 
contents of the booklet as a whole, particularly the 
12-page bibliography and the index, stamp it as of 
inestimable value for reference and guidance. 

For the college student preparing to teach, Amos 
L. Heer, director of teacher training at Kent State 
University, has written a text, “Steps to Better 
Teaching,” which is centered on such topics as educat- 
ing for democracy, the learning process, teaching tech- 
niques, and the like. Dr. Heer’s purpose is “to 
develop a course in principles of teaching which 
would take into account our democratic way of life 
and attempt to develop a philosophy of education 
consistent with democracy” (p. iii). Each chapter 
contains study suggestions, principles deduced from 
the text, exercises, and a few selected references, the 
latter dating preponderantly from the 1920’s and 
1930’s. Internal evidence shows that the greater part 
of the text was probably written about a decade before 
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the copyright date. There are no visual aids and 
no index. 

About half of “An Introduction to American Educa- 
tion” by John T. Wahlquist, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Utah, is a guide to “teaching as a 
vocation,” while the remainder is a survey of the 
American public-school system. The volume as a unit 
appears suitable as a text for an elementary course in 
education, especially for those not intending to teach. 
Each chapter contains questions and reading sugges- 
tions (pp. 82-83 list novels about teachers). The 
Name Index shows that the names most frequently 
referred to in the book are John T. Wahlquist and 
Ellwood P. Cubberley. Inasmuch as the latter’s works 
are frequently cited at some length (e.g., pp. 263-266), 
it seems only right that his name should have been 
included on the title page as a collaborator. In any 
ease, Messrs. Russell and Judd, Douglass, and De 
Young need not be constrained to defend their laurels. 

Another elementary text, but for more mature stu- 
dents, is “Introduction to Education” by Lester D. and 
Alice Crow, chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion and assistant professor of education at Brooklyn 
College, respectively. In their third Mr.-and-Mrs. 
publication, the authors give the prospective teacher 
an insight into the organization, principles, and prac- 
tices of American education; an orientation in the 
teaching profession; and swing versions of American 
educational history and educational research. The 
pedagogical apparatus is the same as in the Wahlquist 
text, but the quality and the quantity of the content 
are superior. The price of the Crows’ volume is only 
slightly higher than that of Dean Wahlquist’s. 

On the basis of his writings, Jacques Barzun of 
Columbia University may be considered qualified in 
philosophy, literature and ethnology, in addition to 
history, his specialty. How horrified he would be to 
learn that, by virtue of his “Teacher in America,” he 
has also become an educationist. Now Professor Bar- 
zun loathes Edueation (Pedagogy, that is), because it 
“is indeed the dullest of subjects” (p. 3) and is 
couched in “Edueator’s patois, easily the worst Eng- 
lish now spoken” (p. 58). Yet he succeeded in com- 
posing a book that even the most partisan educationist 
must concede to be a pedagogical classic. This 
is because he realized early that “happily there is 
something stable and clear and useful behind this 
phantasmagoria of Education—the nature of subject 
matter and the practice of teaching” (p. 9). Taking 
hold of this tangible material, Barzun has fashioned 
a treatise on the fundamental principles and methods 
of teaching, administration, curriculum, and related 
themes in a rational, witty, untextbookish style. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that Barzun doesn’t like 
methodology books (pp. 45-46, 204, 320-321) any 
more than he does the other conventional types of 
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pedagogical literature. There are perhaps hundreds 
of phrases which beg for quotation, but space permits 
only two: “Teaching in America is a twenty-four-hour 
job, twelve months in the year; sabbatical leaves are 
provided so you can have your coronary thrombosis 
off the campus” (p. 29); “under the name of social 
science, sociology, psychology, anthropology, and eco- 
nomics, many American students today are really 
offered one single and quite unnecessary subject, 
namely: Tautology” (p. 108). Professor Barzun may 
writhe at the suggestion, but his book is admirably 
suited for use in a seminar on higher education or 
teacher training in a School of Education. 

“Orientation to Source Materials for Students of 
Education,” by Joe Park, assistant professor of edu- 
eation and director of the Curriculum Laboratory at 
Northwestern University, is an elementary and super- 
ficial guide to the use of the library and to the 
mechanics of educational research. Some of the 
“activities” are insulting to the student’s intelligence: 
“Does your library use the Dewey Decimal or the 
Library of Congress system of classification?” (p. 
12); “After spending at least ten to fifteen minutes 
with each of the encyclopedias of education, which 
one do you like the better? Why?” (p. 35). 

More substantial, thorough, and accurate than the 
Park booklet, but still very elementary and uncritical, 
is “Keys to Professional Information for Teachers,” 
by Roy C. Bryan, professor of education at Western 
Michigan College of Education. A portion of this 
guide is useful, namely, the “keys for special pur- 
poses” and the “keys to keys” (pp. 31-44). On the 
whole, however, it offers nothing that an intelligent 
student cannot find out for himself by consulting the 
explanations in the keys themselves. There is a 
place for guides to professional literature, but these 
have to be more than mere recapitulations of prefaces. 

“Teacher education” is a broad term which in- 
cludes the training of teachers in service. Supervi- 
sion, rightly understood, is a procedure contributing 
to the in-service growth of the teacher. This is one 
of the problems to which A. S. Barr, professor of 
education at the University of Wisconsin, William 
H. Burton, director of apprenticeship at Harvard’s 
Graduate School of Education, and Leo J. Brueckner, 
professor of education at the University of Minne- 
sota, address themselves in their tome with the un- 
adorned title of “Supervision.” First published in 
1938, this volume carries a more descriptive subtitle, 
“Democratic Leadership in the Improvement of 
learning.” Beginning with the first page of the 


preface the authors make democracy the keynote of 
their presentation. In their own words, the objective 
of their text is “to show how the principles of democ- 
tacy, the findings of science, and the implications of 
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trends within our dynamic social order may be utilized 


in a theory and practice of supervision. The basic 
concept of traditional supervision, imposition and 
guidance upon teachers, is replaced by the view that 
supervision is a co-operative enterprise in which all 
persons work together to improve the setting for 
learning” (pp. v-vi). The ground covered includes 
the principles and organization of modern supervi- 
sion, studying and improving the setting for learning, 
and the evaluation of the means, methods, and results 
of supervision. The pedagogical apparatus is im- 
pressive: topics for discussion and report, and abun- 
dant references (some of them annotated), at the 
close of each chapter; and charts of all sizes and 
types. The chapter on the principles of supervision 
is not free from dogmatism (e.g., p. 55). 

The purpose of “Supervision as Guidance,” by 
Inga Olla Helseth, professor of education at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and Lindley J. Stiles, 
associate professor of education at the University of 
Illinois, is twofold: to help supervisors lead teachers 
in the study of children and to show how supervisors 
may study teachers. The authors analyze 26 actual 
incidents from their own experiences in elementary 
and secondary schools in Florida, Colorado, Indiana, 
California, and Virginia. The instructive analyses 
presented in outline form, the concluding generaliza- 
tions, and the well-chosen references make this little 
book of practical value to supervisors and supervisors- 
to-be. 

The practicing teacher can also achieve some self- 
improvement by taking systematic note of student 
reactions. The values of this method, together with 
directions for administering questionnaires to stu- 
dents and analyses of sample sets of student reactions, 
are presented by Roy C. Bryan in “The Evaluation 
of Student Reactions to Teaching Procedures.” Ac- 
cording to Professor Bryan, “Pupils are not com- 
petent to pass judgment on a teacher’s methods, but 
they are competent to report their feelings stimu- 
lated by any method used. They may not be com- 
petent to rate teachers, but they are competent to 
report the attitudes and feelings that the teacher’s 
way of doing things stimulate in them” (p. 22). The 
thesis seems sound, but the author stretches it out 
beyond need and is so carried away with it that he 
makes some questionable judgments: “Is not the prin- 
cipal justified in forming impressions through the re- 
actions of the students?” (p. 7); “Comments made 
by only one or two pupils should be ignored and 
forgotten” (p. 29). 

In 1944, the U. S. Office of Education invited sev- 
eral Latin-American teachers to observe and to par- 
ticipate in the teaching of their specialties in Ameri- 
can schools. The reports and impressions of those 
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teachers have been collected in the booklet entitled, 
“Fellowship Program for Teachers from the Other 
American Republics.” Inasmuch as most of the 
teachers noted whatever was applicable to their own 
countries, it may be assumed that the fellowship pro- 
gram was a beneficial method of international teacher 
education. This program deserves extension to other 
parts of the world and should perhaps be amplified 
to provide for teacher exchanges. There are. more 
ineffective methods of teaching democracy to German 
and Japanese teachers than by bringing some of them 
to this country. é 

How 22 American educational centers furnish pre- 
service and inservice preparation of teachers for the 
promotion of inter-American understanding is de- 
scribed by Effie G. Bathurst, supervisor of the Inter- 
American Teacher-Education Programs of the Office 
of Education in the bulletin, “Inter-American Under- 
standing and the Preparation of Teachers.” Another 
publication offering positive guidance in a related area 
is “Education of Teachers for Improving Majority- 
Minority Relationships” by Ambrose Caliver, senior 
specialist in the education of Negroes for the Office 
of Education. 

The Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education was in existence be- 
tween 1938 and 1944. In the latter year appeared 
its first major publication, “Teachers for Our Times,” 
a description of the Commission’s purposes and an 
introduction to the forthcoming volumes. The eighth 
and final volume was published in 1946. The profes- 
sional public has had a chance to study and evaluate 
the work of the Commission toward the betterment 
of teacher education. The general impression seems 
to be that its accomplishments are positively promis- 
ing. 

The bulkiest book of the series is “Teacher Educa- 
tion in Service,” by Charles E. Prall, formerly dean 
of the School of Education at the Universities of 
Arkansas and Kentucky, and C. Leslie Cushman, now 
associate superintendent of schools in Philadelphia. 
This is a descriptive study of in-service educational 
practices in use: central planning groups, school poli- 
cies councils, study groups, school system workshops, 
personnel relationships, and intervisitation. Clearly, 
these methods do not represent the contemporary con- 
ception of in-service training, but practicable ad- 
vances toward which school systems may aim. The 
main themes of the book are that “teachers must be 
trusted to take major responsibility in the matter of 
their education in service” (p. 198) and that “to be 
effective and continuous; in-service education must 
be concerned with all experiences of teachers and it 
must start where the teachers are” (p. 94). Five 
conditions are necessary for professional growth: “a 
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chance to work on jobs that seem important to the 
participants; a chance to work on jobs where each 
participant can make a positive contribution; g 
chance to adjust the plans and the objectives that 
relate to any undertaking as adjustment seems called 
for; a chance to work as friends and equals; and a 
chance to move from thought to action” (p. 454), 
Simple and logical, but rare to find. The authors 
concentrate on actual practices, applications, and in- 
formal case studies (“narratives”), rather than on 
abstract principles. They make no fetish of group 
activity, as is frequently done nowadays. Finally, 
they have organized their volume very well and have 
thoughtfully provided clear conclusions, interpreta- 
tions and evaluations. 

A second report of the Commission, “Evaluation 
in Teacher Education,” has been prepared by Maurice 
EK. Troyer, professor of education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and C. Robert Pace, at the time of writing 
with the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Evaluation, 
“the process of judging the effectiveness of educa 
tional experience” (p. 1), is necessary, “Because we 
are not now, never have been, and never will be, 
satisfied with our efforts, and because by analyzing 
them we hope to find ways of improving” (p. 367). 
By means of consultation visits, testing, conferences 
and workshops the authors evaluated the following 
aspects of teacher education: initial student selection, 
orientation and guidance, general and professional 
education, student teaching, follow-up studies, growth 
in service, and special in-service activities. In con- 
cluding, the authors state somewhat categorically, 
“Evaluation is of little worth unless the weaknesses 
it reveals are corrected” (ibid.). They fear that the 
individuals affected by the evaluation “may produce 
an elaborate set of arguments to prove that the evalua- 
tion was untrustworthy, that the evidence it gathered 
was suspéct and invalid” (ibid.). Suppose it is so? 
To eliminate such dissension, Troyer and Pace load 
the dice by “making evaluation a genuine group enter- 
prise” (p. 368). Protest under these circumstances 
would be next to impossible. 

A specialized phase of in-service teacher education 
is treated in “Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren,” a rather long report prepared for the Commis- 
sion by the staff of the Division on Child Development 
and Teacher Personnel. With the aid of very de 
tailed anecdotes the volume “demonstrates how indi- 
vidual classroom teachers and teaching principals 
gradually deepened their understanding of the causes 
that underlie the conduct of children, and how they 
increased their skill in identifying such causes in the 
ease of particular children and groups” (p. vii). Tea 
suggestions are offered toward interpreting children’s 
anecdotal records (pp. 188-193, 426), inasmuch as 
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“valid interpretation of a child’s actions can be 
reached only when both the information about him 
and the explanatory principles have been brought 
together in such a way that meaningful interrelation- 
ships can be perceived and understood” (p. 166). 
Having completed what may well be considered a 
manual of child psychology, the staff modestly con- 
cludes that it does not present “a program of child 
study for teachers in service as the nostrum for all 
educational ills,” but maintains “that such a program 
will result in considerable improvement in the pro- 
fessional effectiveness of classroom teachers, and that 
it will lead in time to curricular changes, to vitalized 
counseling procedures, and to keeping better records 
on the development of individual pupils” (p. 468). 
These are fundamental matters in education on all 
levels, and this volume makes a serious effort to get 
down to fundamentals. 

The Commission’s penultimate publication is “State 
Programs for the Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion,” authored by Charles E. Prall. It deals “with 
tested working methods and the fruits of group ex- 
perience rather than with theoretical generalization” 
(p. 3). Seven state programs are represented, with 
particular attention to general and professional edu- 
cation and in-service training. Of all the volumes in 
the series, this is probably the weakest and the least 
interesting. More critical evaluation of curricula 
(e.g., 54-55) might have enlivened the book. 

The final report, “The Improvement of Teacher 
Education,” has been composed, appropriately, by 
Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Commission and 
professor of education at Teachers College. The 
seven previous studies are here summarized, with the 
concluding chapter comprising a summary of the 
summaries. The fundamental assumption is that “im- 
provement in teacher education will most surely result 
from more earnest self-study by those responsible for 
such situations and from the development of better 
and more democratic methods of group action” (p. 
51). The virtue of this volume is that it not only 
states what everyone already knows, that teacher edu- 
cation needs improvement, but that it also suggests 
specific methods. It is decidedly a good source for 
those who lack the patience or the desire to wade 
through the entire series of the Commission. 

A manual of practical suggestions to teachers in the 
art of counseling parents of young children is the 
professional contribution of Katherine E. D’Evelyn, 
director of guidance in the Elmont (N. Y.) public 
schools. Under the title, “Individual Parent-Teacher 
Conferences,” Dr. D’Evelyn sets down actual con- 
ferences, analyses thereof, and directions for the ad- 
ministering, recording, and interpreting of future 
interviews. In the use of the term “dynamics” the 
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author shows that she is in the forefront of up-to- 
datedness alongside the psychologists and the social 
workers. 

Elizabeth Goudy Noel, president of Southern Sec- 
tion of the Audio-Visual Education Association of 
California, and J. Paul Leonard, president of San 
Francisco State College, have collaborated in pro- 
ducing “Foundations for Teacher Education in Audio- 
Visual Instruction.” This pamphlet does not offer 
study outlines for courses in audio-visual education, 
but rather hints which may serve as a basis for such 
courses. It qualifies as a useful work of reference by 
reason of the extensive bibliographies and the lists of 
sources of equipment. 

Several research studies in teacher education ought 
to be mentioned. In “Trends in Employment and 
Earnings for 19 Graduating Classes of a Teachers 
College,” John S. French of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Newark reports the record of 
1927-1936 classes at his institution. Vocationally, it 
is not a glowing record. Dr. French has to fall back 
on time-tested principle that “teaching offers to the 
graduate other than financial rewards” (p. 92). 

Professors of education, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers should take note of the three vol- 
umes constituting “Studies of Teachers’ Classroom 
Personalities,” a carefully-administered and clearly- 
presented research project by Harold H. Anderson, 
head of the psychology department at Michigan State 
College, Joseph E. Brewer, assistant director of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Guidance Center, Helen M. Brewer, 
and Mary Frances Reed, associate professor of home 
economies at Virgina Polytechnic Institute. Dr. An- 
derson, the senior author, and his associates observed 
and analyzed dominative and socially integrative con- 
tacts between teachers and very young children, and 
the effects of these contacts on the children’s class- 
room behavior. The results are most suggestive for 
teachers and supervisors of teachers, as well as for 
the teachers themselves. Here is scientific proof that 
teacher personality affects pupil behavior; in short: 
as is the teacher, so is the class. 

William C. Reavis and Dan H. Cooper of the De- 
partment of Education at the University of Chicago 
undertake in their “Evaluation of Teacher Merit in 
City School Systems” a survey and critical appraisal 
of the current practices in teacher evaluation in 104 
school systems. Special attention is given to the use 
of cumulative personnel records, which the authors 
believe to be the optimum method of teacher evalua- 
tion. This study has positive value for superinten- 
dents and supervisors. The critique of present pro- 
cedures has much to offer, even if occasionally the 
criticism is not sharp or precise enough. 

The “academic man” from A to Z, that is, from 
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initial appointment until the stage of emeritus, is the 
theme of “The Administration of Faculty Personnel in 
State Teachers Colleges” by Howard E. Bosley, as- 
sociate professor of education at Southern Illinois 
Normal University. This is an Ed.D. dissertation 
completed under Willard §. Elsbree at Columbia’s 
Teachers College. Like many other questionnaire 
studies, the present effort arrives at conclusions which 
are about as epoch-making as a transatlantic hop by 
a subsonic airplane. 

In order to inform the profession of the types of 
laws underlying the teacher’s legal status and of the 
legal theory implied in their interpretation, the Re- 
search Division of the NEA has issued “The Legal 
Status of the Public-School Teacher.” The scope 
comprises certification, teachers as employees, and 
rights, duties and privileges. The bulletin is heavily 
documented and concludes on the optimistic note that 
“the status of the teaching profession seems to rise 
rather rapidly” (p. 70). Could it be that Lucian, 
who remarked, “Whom the gods hate they make 
schoolmasters,” has finally been disproved? Probably 
not, if account is taken of the facts disclosed by the 
New York Times survey, conducted in February of 
this year by Benjamin Fine and reprinted in booklet 
form as “The Crisis in American Education.” Dr. 


Fine, education editor, reports a huge teacher short- 
age and dropping enrollments in teacher training 


institutions, all because of low salaries, inadequate 
job protection, and other discouraging factors. 
There are two sides to the ledger. On the one hand, 
a predicted shortage of teachers for as long as 15 
years;? the possibility of teachers’ strikes;? raids 
by civil service training institutes;* the lack of 
humor; the degeneracy of many teacher-training in- 
stitutions into “trade schools” ;5 and pedagogophobia.® 
On the other hand, there are signs that the public 
is beginning to wake up; promising practices are 
being developed at.many teachers colleges;’ there is 
a possibility that the suggestions made by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and other deliberative 
bodies might bear fruit; and there exists a probability 
that an economic tightening will drive thousands back 


2R. H. Eliassen and Earl W. Anderson, Educational 
Research Bulletin, 26: 59, March 16, 1947. 

3 The American Teacher, 31: 19, December, 1946. 

4 See advertisements, ‘‘Get a Government Job! Begin 
$1,756 to $3,021 a Year,’’ Montana Education, May, 
1947, p. 10; and Minnesota Journal of Education, May, 
1947, p. 425. 

5 Edgar W. Knight, ScHooL AND Society, 65: 386, May 
31, 1947. 

cae fortunately [the author] did not spend all her 
time studying Education, that pedagogical opiate,’’ 
Nash K. Burger, in his review of ‘‘Janey Jeems,’’ by 
Bernice Kelly Harris, New York Times Book Review, 
August 11, 1946, p. 5. 

7See The Newsletter of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, February and April, 1947, issues; 
also Minnesota Journal of Education, May, 1947, p. 414. 
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to the profession and to the teachers colleges. The 


balance, one fears, is not in favor of the black. 
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